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Potes. 
EPISCOPAL TITLES. 

HERMENTRUDE has treated with playful, kindly 
levity a subject which has sometimes, even in Eng- 
land, disclosed itself as serious. She informs us of her 
“young days,” and of the simple faith which per- 
vaded instructor and learner when she “ was taught 
that bishops were addressed as ‘ my lord’ because 
William the Conqueror made them temporal 

rons.” Those must have been happy days. “ If 
this be the case,” she continues, “ how is it that 
we hear the title applied to a great many whom 
neither William the Conqueror nor any one else 
las made temporal barons!” An excellent ques- 
tion, which carries the joke to its utmost limits, 
and leaves all of us who are in the secret in plea- 
sant smiles. But may I humbly suggest to the 
coming historian of our country a few inquiries ? 

ho says that William made the Catholic bishops 
of England temporal barons—when, and where? 
t was the meaning and value of the word 
baron when William “made them temporal barons”? 
Perhaps, too, our future guide will explain the fol- 
lowing passage of Matthew Paris, that is to say of 
Roger de Wendover, which I here translate, with 
re = 








* See 4" S. xii. 64, 90. 





some important words supplied by Selden. It is 
the first paragraph in the year 1070:— 

“Tn the year 1070 the King William, having adopted 
the worst plan possible (pessimo usus consilio), spoiling 
all the minsters (monasteria) of the English of their 
gold and silver, insatiably appropriated them e 
Bishoprics also, and all the Abbeys which held Baronies 
in pure and perpetual alms, and, up to that time, had 
had freedom from all military service, he placed under 
military service, enrolling each of the Bishoprics and 
Abbeys according to his pleasure, for as many soldiers as 
he chose should be furnished by each of them, to him 
and to his successors, in time of hostility.” 

This was certainly making people temporal 
barons, but only with the view of taxing their 
baronies, not to give a title of honour. But was 
every one who held land, known as a barony, a 
temporal baron, and “my lord” too? And when 
did barons come to be called lords, as they are 
now! How much we have to know! In the mean- 
time may I note that the learned Selden in a trea- 
tise, not entirely jocular, on Titles of Honour, in 
the Second Part, chap. v., p. 690, London, 1631, 
has this, after mentioning a charter of Stephen 
in which the addition of “ Bar” for Baro, to name, 
is found :— 

‘« But in the writs of summons to Parliament, pleadings, 
and other instruments, most regularly, the word Baron is 
wholly omitted, and usually Chivaler supplies it, as an 
addition, in the Parliament Writs to the temporal Barons, 
and Dominus, and sometimes Dominus Parlamenti, in 
pleadings and the like. And the spiritual Barons are 
expressed only by their Ecclesiastical Titles.” 

But our surprises and pleasantries are not over. 
What is the fate of those countries where, as Her- 
MENTRUDE pathetically reminds us, neither William 
the Conqueror, nor any one else, has made “ tem- 
poral barons” of bishops. Yet in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Russia, 
both Americas, both Indies, there are the bishops 
of Christendom, who were certainly not made 
barons by William the Conqueror nor any one else. 
But all are known by the titles of my lord, your 
grace, as those terms may be rendered in the various 
languages, with the addition of their sees. And 
the Catholic archbishops and bishops in the three 
kingdoms, of whom alone I am qualified to speak, 
are received in every country in the world with the 
rank and titles which indicate their sacred jurisdic- 
tion. The Archbishop of Westminster is arch- 
bishop of that see everywhere. HERMENTRUDE is 
taught, if indeed she may be supposed to be taught 
any longer, by an authority which she may choose 
to acknowledge, that all other authority is fallible, 
and that Churches and General Councils have erred. 
She is no doubt enjoying this humorous aspect of 
her case. All have erred, or may err. Catholics 
and Protestants of great scholarship and high social 
standing in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
once, and for once only, agreed upon one point— 
all have become foolish; and several millions of 
other people, ladies and gentlemen, greengrocers, 
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laundresses, crossing-sweepers, beggars, and a good 
many temporal barons, have followed them. Semel 
insanivimus omnes. We take our correction. Causa 
Jinita est: Hermentruve locuta est. But if there 
is one person in the future whom, more than others, 
I pity, it is the Mangnall of the next generation ; 
our new historian may not have survived to assist 
her. 

I did not suspect, until HErMENTRUDE suggested 
it, that there might be a woman who would call 
herself the Most Noble the Marchioness of Isling- 
ton. I can believe it now. Quite as comic fooleries 
are going on under our eyes daily; and if Her- 
MENTRUDE will devote her historical learning to 
the subject, she will find ample matter for her 
livély pen in detailing the impostures by which 
she is surrounded. I will answer for it that she is 
not taken in. Never! oe 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Mr. Tew says (p. 90), “There is not the 
smallest doubt that our Bishops derive their 
titles, as they do their seats in the House of Lords, 
from their baronies, and not from their office per 
se.” The following extract from Phillimore’s 
Ecclesiastical Law, 1873, p. 96, shows there is the 
greatest possible doubt as to the fact alleged :— 

“Bishops suffragan were consecrated to supply the 
place of the bishops of the sees when absent .. . on 
weighty affairs . . . . The first trace of one seems to be 
in A.D. 1240. But from the end of the thirteenth 
century to the time of Henry VIII. there seems to have 
been a pretty regular succession of suffragans in most 
dioceses. By courtesy, they were commonly designated 
‘ Lords.’ It is, indeed, a vulgar error that the title of 
lord is only given to ~_ ~ with seats in parliament. 
The Bishop of Sodor and Man always had this title. It 
is probably only a translation of ‘ Dominus,’ and just as 
applicable to the bishop of a church not established as 
of one established by temporal law.” 

The “ vulgar error” spoken of by Sir R. Philli- 
more has led to the practice of omitting the term 
lord in the titles of colonial and other non-parlia- 
mentary bishops : and now the practice is quoted 
to prove the truth of that error. 

It even seems very doubtful whether it is 
correct to speak of the bishops as deriving their 
seats in Parliament from their baronies. Lord 
Coke so asserts, indeed, but a different view is 
maintained by Gibson and Lord Hale. I will 
only quote two sentences from the latter :— 

“ Neither had they it (their seat) by tenure: for, 
regularly, their tenure was in free alms, and not per 
baroniam ; and, therefore, it is clear they were not 
barons in respect of their possessions, but their pos- 
sessions were called baronies, because they were the 
possessions of customary barons. Besides, it is evident 
that the writ of summons usually went electo et conirmato, 
before any restitution of the temporalties ; so that their 

ssessions were not the cause of their summons.”— 

hillimore, p. 66. 

; ALWYNE Compton. 


The story I have heard is that, when the first 





Bishop of Calcutta was consecrated, much doubt 
was expressed as to the correct mode of addressing 
him, which was set at rest by the Prince Regent, 
who, when the Bishop attended a levee, addressed 
him with marked emphasis as “my Lord.” The 
“first gentleman in Europe” having thus settled 
the etiquette, all subsequent colonial bishops have 
received the title. . Undoubtedly, bishops derive 
their seats in the House of Lords from their 
baronies, but it is not equally certain that those 
only are lords who have seats in that House. The 


junior bishop on the bench has no seat, but in all 


formal documents he is styled Lord Bishop of 
So-and-so ; and the case is similar with regard to 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man. From the earliest 
times bishops have had distinctive titles of honour; 
and at the present day in France, where there are 
no episcopal peerages, the bishops are addressed as 
“ Monseigneur.” The true distinction seems to be, 
that bishops are lords in virtue of their sees; 
lords of Parliament in virtue of their baronies, 
when such are attached to their sees. Suffragan 
bishops have, strictly speaking, no sees. It is 
true that they are called after some town, as 
Dover and Nottingham, but they have no throne in 
any church in those towns, because, according to 
ancient rule, there cannot be two episcopal thrones 
in one diocese. Having no see, they have no 
title. In some cases, the mode of address must 
be governed by courtesy, not by right. Mr. Tew 
states that Bishop Sumner has lost his title as well 
as his seat in the Lords, but surely no one would 
think of addressing that venerable prelate other- 
wise than as “my Lord.” If Mr. Tew had visited 
the late Emperor at Chiselhurst, would he have 
withheld the title of Majesty? Yet the Emperor 
had as completely lost his throne as Bishop 
Sumner his barony and his see. H. P. D. 


The title of Lord Bishop was, I believe, given to 
Bp. Middleton in 1814, as soon as he was con- 
secrated ; at all events, he was publicly addressed 
as “my Lord Bishop of Calcutta” by Dr. Law, 
then Bishop of Chester, on the 17th of May, 1814: 
and on his death, in July, 1822, he was styled in 
an extraordinary Government Gazette as “the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta.” Accord- 
ing to Baron Maseres, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Canada was openly addressed as “ my Lord 
Bishop” in 1775. Epwarp Sotty. 


I suggest that “my Lord” is merely “ Mon- 
seigneur” or “ Monsignore,” and is no more 
“ territorial” in the case of a bishop than in that 
of a judge. CoLonvs. 


TRAVELLING IN CORNWALL IN THE BE- 
GINNING OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

Whilst reading the Memoirs of Trevithick, the 

great civil engineer and inventor of high-pressure 
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steam-engines, I met with the following paragraph, 
which is worthy of record in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” 
showing the difficulties of travelling in the far west 
of England. In the year 1800 “The Cornish coach to 
London wasa van orcovered waggon, which conveyed 
the few who travelled on wheels” (p. 106, vol. i). 
There was a one-horse chaise kept specially for the 
use of Mr. Watt (Watt & Boulton, of low-pressure 
steam-engine celebrity) when he visited this Cornwall 
district on business. Trevithick’s wife “ has spoken 
of drives with her husband in this much envied 
post-chaise of three-quarters of a century ago. It 
was kept for the aristocracy by Mr. Harvey, who 
lived opposite Newton’s Hotel in Camborne. It 
was the only comfortable carriage to be let on hire, 
fit for gentlefolk, in the West of England, to supply 
the twenty or thirty miles of country from Truro 
to the Land’s End” (p. 119). As this was the 
then state of affairs, Trevithick tried his hand at 
a steam locomotive to run on the ordinary roads, 
In this he succeeded, and his friend, Davies Gilbert, 
Esq., describes the experiment :— 

“The travelling engine took its departure from Cam- 
borne Church Town for Tehidy on the 28th of December, 
1801, where I was waiting to receive it. The carriage, 
however, broke down, after travelling very well, and up 
an ascent, in all about three or four hundred yards. The 
carriage was forced under some shelter, and the parties 
adjourned to the hotel, and comforted their hearts with a 
Toast goose, and proper drinks, when, forgetful of their 
engine, its water boiled away, the iron became red hot, 
and nothing that was combustible remained, either of the 
engine or the house.” 


Undeterred by this calamitous conflagration, 
Trevithick commenced the construction of another 
locomotive, which he brought to London in 1803; 
it was a great improvement, not so heavy, and with 
4 horizontal cylinder instead of a vertical one. 
“Andrew Vivian ran it one day from Leather Lane 
to Lord’s Cricket Ground, Paddington, and home 
again, by way of Islington—-a journey of half-a-score 
miles through the streets of London” (p. 141, vol. i). 

In the year 1808 Trevithick constructed not only 
4 locomotive engine but a railway, and there is a 
print existing of the carriage and engine, with the 
railroad, as it was exhibited, at one shilling ad- 
mittance. It was in a field adjoining the New 
Road, near, or at the spot now forming the site of, 
the present London and North-Western Railway 
Station: and, once, the public were carried at twelve 
or thirteen miles an hour round curves of fifty or 
one hundred feet radius. 

The manners and customs in Cornwall are thus 
described in a letter to Trevithick from his friend 
Captain Vivian, who quotes from the Falmouth 
paper (Feb. 23, 1802), that the population of Cam- 
borne is increasing, viz., “In one week nine women 
upraised, five pair of banns published on Sunday, 
and five more delivered to the clerk the Saturday 
following, eight children christened, and five 
weddings, a rare week's work, which have produced 





a few lines in verse, which I perused this morning; 
it describes the parson reprimanding the clerk, 
sexton, and organist for getting drunk, and him- 
self at the same time reeling against the altar-piece 
at the communion-table, and breaking one of the 
commandments” (p. 115, vol. i.). The word “ up- 
raised” in the sense above is novel to me. 
ALFRED JoHn DUNKIN. 
Dartford. 


A LETTER OF DR. JENNER'S. 

The original of the following letter, written by 
the illustrious Jenner, with a parlous postscript 
respecting vaccination, is in my possession. It was 
given to me by a deceased friend, the Rev. S. 
Barber, of Bridgnorth, to whom it was presented 
by Mr. Wm. Clement, the father of the late 
Member for Shrewsbury. Post-mark linear, Chel- 
tenham: address, “ Mr. Clement, Surgeon, Shrews- 
bury.” Postage, 8d.:— 

** My dear Sir, 

“T will not occupy your time but for a minute. I 
write just to request the favor of you to tell me what kind 
of answer has been made to the College (in consequence 
of their general address) from Shrewsbury! Did the 
medical gentlemen reply in a body, or individually ? 

“ The Coll. of Surgeons have lately, I find, sent a cir- 
cular letter to the Fellows (of course !). 

“Pray pardon me for giving you so much trouble, and 
believe me, 

* Ever yrs. very truly, 
“ E. JENNER. 

“ Cheltenham, 21 Jan., 1807.” 

“P.S.—I have long ventured to predict that Dr. 
Pearson, when he found himself foild in all his vile 
attempts to destroy my reputation, would make the des- 
perate resolve that Vaccination was useless. See the 
verification of the prophecy in the Med. and Chir. Review 
for the present month. Vaccination will feel no loss in 
his secession. He certainly has more retarded than ad- 
vanced the practice.” 

Previous to settling at Cheltenham, Dr. Jenner 
spent much of his spare time with friends at Cam, 
being a member of a Catch Club there. While lately 
inspecting the memorials of the family of Philli- 
more of that parish, I met with the following in- 
scription on an altar-tomb in the churchyard, which 
supplies an extension of the pedigree of the Jenner 
family not hitherto published :— 

“In memory of John Phillimore, of Uptrup, in this 
parish, clothier, who departed this life April 17, 1753, 
aged 57. Also of Mary his wife, daughter of Mr. Stephen 
Jenner, of Slimbridge, by Mary his wife. She departed 
this life Jany. 8, 1736, aged — Alsoseven more of their 
children was buried here, viz., Dan', Elinor, John, Mary, 
Deborah, Eliz‘, Stephen.” 

temark the occurrence twice of the name Ste- 
phen, so frequently found in Dr. Jenner's pedigree. 
Uptrup = Upthorp, Norse, of which there are 
several other examples in the neighbourhood, as 
Sharpness, Berkeley, &c. 

Wma. P. Puiturore, M.B. 

Snenton, Notts. 
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TWO OLD SONGS. 

In 1828 there was published at Paisley a little 
volume of poems, of which only thirty copies were 
printed. ft contains poems on a variety of sub- 
ects, local and political, chiefly the production of 

{r. James M‘Alpie, sheriff-substitute of Renfrew- 
shire, anno 1694. In the volume is given the 
following song, taken from the MS. of a Matthew 
Baird, dated 1673 :— 

“T hate the esteat of that Lover's conditione, 

Who pynes for hir, who regards not his [pain, | 
I hate the esteat of that foolish ambitione, 

Who fondly requyts trwe Love w' disdaine ; 
I love them y‘ love me, my houmer is such, 
And those y' Doe hate, I'll hate them as much; 
And thus I resolved [how] e’re it doe goe, 
I cair not whither I get hir or no. 


Sut q' if ane other hir favor inherit, 
Which only by right is dew wnto me: 
Shall I reap the fruit of another man’s merit, 
Shall this make me gladder or sadder to be? 
Shall I grive q" she’s griven, or move q" she’s moved ; 
Or skigh q” she's scorned, or laugh q" she's loved ? 
Shall I breck my heart, being forsaken so! 
No, niver a bit, whither I get hir or no. 


Mor fickell than fortoune, mor light than the wind ; 
Mor bruckle than weather hir sex doeth remain ; 
Her tempest is turned wnto a calme I doe find, 
And oft times hir sun shine is turned to rain. 
So like or dislick is all one to have, 
What comes by the wind must goe by the wave ; 
I cairie on sail howe’er the wind blow 
And I cair not, by ——, whither I get hir or no.” 
William Motherwell, in reviewing the book in 
the Paisley Magazine, asserted that the song in 
Baird’s MS. was only a transcript of a previously 
existing one, as he had seen allusions made, and 
an answer written to it, of an earlier date. He 
—— this assertion, in a succeeding number of 
is magazine, by publishing the following, entitled, 
* Ane reply to ‘I caiy not quither I get hir or no,’” 
by Sir William Mure of Rowallan :— 
“ To pleid bot quhair mutuel kyndnes is gain’d, 
And fancie alone quhair favour hath place, 
Such frozen affectioune, I ewer disdain'd, 
Can oght be impaired by distance or space. 
My loue sal be endles quhair once I affect- 
Even thoght it sould please hir my serwice reject : 
Stil sall I determine, till breath and life go, 
To loue hir quither scho loue me or no. 


If sche by quhose favour I liue sould disdaine, 

Sall I match hir wnkyndness by prowing wngrait ? 
O no; in hir keiping my hert must remaine— 

To honoure and loue hir more than sche can heat. 
Hir pleasour can no wayes retourne to my smairt, 
Quhose lyfe in hir power must stay or depairt : 
Thought Fortoune Jelyt into my overthro, 

I loue hir quither scho loue me or no. 


To losse both traivel and tyme for a froune, 
And chainge for a secreit surmize of disdaine ; 
Loues force, and true vertue, to such is wnknowne, 
Quhose faintnes of courage is constancies staine. 
My loyal affectioune no tyme sall diminisch ; 
Quhair once I affect my favour sall finisch ; 





So sall I determine, till breath and lyfe go, 
To loue hir quither scho loue me or no.” 
Finis—10 Octob., 1614. 
Duncan Macpnatn, 
Paisley. 





Tue History or THE TicnsorNe Famity.— 
In the Tichborne Case, some allusion was recently 
made to the history of the family. The Lord Chief 
Justice stated that in the reign of Elizabeth one of 
the family was member for the County ; and that 
on the accession of James I. a Tichborne was High 
Sheriff, and proclaimed him sovereign. Very likely 
that was one cause of the baronetcy, which dates 
from 1610. The Tichbornes were always Roman 
Catholics ; but the Roman Catholics, it is known, 
had great expectations of toleration from James, and, 
therefore, rather hailed his accession. It is strange 
that no allusion was made to the sad fate of Chid- 
iock Tichborne in the reign of Elizabeth. He was 
executed for participation in the plot of Babington, 
the proof of which was so suspicious and question- 
able as to amount to no real proof at all. It is 
quite possible that James may have conferred the 
baronetcy on the family partly as a reparation for 
the cruel wrong thus done to them under his pre- 
decessor. This is the more probable, as there is 
every reason to believe that the only real plot was 
to liberate Mary, James’s mother ; although, by 
means of artful interpolations in the letters, Wal- 
singham sought to make it appear a plot for 
assassination. State trials in those days, as 

feeves and Jardine have shown, were mere 
mockeries of justice; and there was no real 
evidence of such a plot. W. F. F. 


Famine in IRELAND IN 1740 AnD 1741—THE 
“Porato Propnecy.”—The following extracts are 
taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine for the years 
1740 and 1741. The low price of provisions and 
the desolation caused by famine were contem- 
poraneous in the latter year, as will be seen in the 
two paragraphs annexed :— 

“In the north of Ireland wheat sold for 6d. a stone, 
and beef at a penny a pound, and other provisions in 
proportion.” — Gentleman's Magazine, xi. 449. 

“Having been absent from this country (Ireland) for 
some years, on my return to it last summer I found it 
the most miserable scene of distress that I ever read of 
in history. Want and misery in every place ; the rich 
unable to relieve the poor; the road spread with dead 
and dying bodies; mankind of the colour of the docks 
and nettles which they fed on; two or three, sometimes 
more, on a car, going to the grave for want of bearers to 
carry them, and many buried only in the fields and 
ditches where they perished.”—Gentleman’s Maganné, 
xi. 630. Appendix. 

The words here used are an accurate portraiture 
of the condition of Ireland in the years 1845 to 
1847, and which was directly traceable to the 
failure of the potato crops. A similar calamity 
had occurred in 1740, when the severity of the 
frost destroyed all the potatoes that had beep 
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ted. The same year (1740) an Irish bard 
made the beloved esculent of his countryman a 
theme for his muse; and then prophesied that 
such failures would inevitably lead to the emigra- 
tion of the Irish—a prophecy that began to be first 
realized 105 years after its utterance, and which, 
in the thousands still yearly departing from the 
coasts of Ireland, seems to forebode the abandon- 
ment of their native land by the whole of its able- 
bodied Celtic population. 

Here is the manner in which the prophetic bard 
appeals to the patron saint of Ireland to preserve 
it from the evil he predicts :— 

“© blest St. Patrick ! in compassion smile, 

And pour thy comforts on this once-lov'd isle. 

Humbly to thee the suppliant knee we bend, 

On thee in this extremity depend. 

The thawing globe instruct us to explore, 

Replenish our plantations as before ! 

If thou shouldst fail—we fly our native air, 

To foreign climes, where plenty reigns ; repair, 

With bread and flesh, our wasted strength renew, 

And bid rack-rented lands a long adieu.” 
Gentleman's Magazine, x. 30, Jan., 1740. 

Wm. B. Mac Case. 


Surrey House, Booterstown, co. Dublin. 


Tue Post-Orrice 1x 1764.—We frequently read 
in the daily papers complaints against the Post- 
Office for various shortcomings, but, defective as it 
may still be in some respects, we should hardly 
hear of such a singular postal custom in these 
days as appears to have existed about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. I copy from an old 
letter in my possession, dated May, 1764. The 
idea of a prepaid letter being rejected is, to us of 
the nineteenth century, very novel! The writer, in 
England, is addressing his brother in Virginia :— 

“Very often of late have I been so foolish, I should 
say unfortunate, previously to pay for the letters coming 
to you when put into the post and directed to Mr. Fell’s 
care. To my great concern I have been since assured 
that such letters never go further forward, but are im- 
mediately thrown aside and neglected. I believe I 
wrote to you three or four times this last winter by this 
method, and am since informed of this their fate. You may 
_ agreat guess of the truth of it by or by not receiving 

m. 


JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


From a MS. Nors-Boox, circireR 1770, By 
Epwarp Pauncerort, Ese.— 

_ “Emblems of the humours of the deceased were some- 
times placed on their monuments, as in this epigram upon 
4 Woman named Myro. 

\ “O’er Myro see the emblems of her soul ! 

A whip, a bow, a goose, a dog, an owl. 

“The whip denoted that she used to chastise her ser- 
vants. The bow that her mind was always bent on the 
care of her family. The goose that she loved to stay at 
home. The dog that she was fond of her children, and 
the owl that she was assiduous in spinning and tapestry, 
which were the works of Pallas, to whom the owl was 
consecrated. 

, “At the Earl of Holderness’s, at Ashe, in Yorkshire, 
an old picture with advice which seems to be borrowed 





from this, It issupposed to be painted by Hans Holbein, 
and represents a woman, said to be Queen Elizabeth's 
housekeeper, standing on a tortoise, with a bunch of keys 
by her side, her finger upon her lips, and a dove on her 
head. Under is— 
“Uxor amet, sileat; fervet nec ubique vagatur, 
Hoc testudo docet, claves, labra, junctaque turtur. 

Which is thus translated— 


** Be frugal, ye wives: live in silence and love, 
Nor abroad ever gossip and roam ; 
This learn from the keys, the lips, and the dove, 
And tortoise still dwelling at home.” 


Hersert RANDOLPH. 


Tue Perersoroven Tortorse.—In the hall of 
the Episcopal Palace of Peterborough there is 
preserved under a glass case the shell of a large 
tortoise, which appears to have been a double “ cen- 
tenarian.” Beside the shell there lies a description 
of this remarkable animal, a copy of which the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough kindly permits me to 
send to“ N. & Q.”: 

“The Peterborough Tortoise. 

“Tt is well ascertained that this tortoise must have 
lived about 220 years. Bishop Parsons had remembered 
it for more than 60 years, and had not recognized in it 
any visible change. Bishop Marsh (in whose time it died) 
was the seventh who had worn the mitre during its 
sojourn here. Its shell was perforated (as is seen) in 
order to attach it to a tree, to keep it from, or rather to 
limit its ravages, among the strawberries, of which it was 
excessively fond. It ate all kinds of fruit, and sometimes 
a pint of gooseberries at a time, but it made the greatest 
havoc among the strawberries. It knew the gardeners 
well (of whom it had seen many), and would alwayskeep 
near them when they were gathering fruit, &c. Itcould 
bear almost any weight ; sometimes as much as eighteen 
stone was laid upon its back. About October it used to 
bury itself, in a particular spot of the garden, at the 
depth of one or two feet, according to the severity of the 
approaching season, where it would remain without food 
until the following April, when it would again emerge 
from its hiding-place. 

“ Palace, Peterborough, March, 1842. 

‘The bishops during whose time it lived were :— 
John Thomas, 1747-1757. 

. Richard Terrick, 1757. 
Robert Lamb, 1764. 
. John Hincheliffe, 1769. 
. Spencer Madan, 1794. 
John Parsons, 1813. 
7. Herbert Marsh, 1819-1839.” 
H. A. Kennepy. 


tn = CO BD 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


“ Career.”—Gabriel Harvey (1593), Pierce’s 
Supe ré rogation, says, ~ Fresh invention... . must 
have his friskes and careers another while” ; mean- 
ing the same metaphorical curvets of which Bar- 
dolph speaks. Andrew Marvell (1678), Growth of 
Popery, vol. i. p. 598, says, “ Two lords... had 
given themselves carriere.” R. Waller (1684) writes, 
“Experiments . ... . with the carriage while it ran 
a full cariere upon a level plain” (Essays of 
Natural Experiments, p. 146). 

Henry H. Gipps, 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 
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“A Toap unpeR A Harrow.”—This adage, 
with the characteristic change of harrow to harve, 
is a common adage in East Cornwall. A toad 
under a harrow, in mortal fear of its moving tines, 
has no hope in, nor time for, expostulation, and 
must needs submit. The saying is expressive of 
an enforced, abject, and silent submission, as appli- 
cable to Mammalia, genus Homo, as to Reptilia, 
genus Bufo. T. Q. C. 


“ Aubert Lunew.”—The Figaro of the 31st_of 
May last, in a notice of my Bibliographical List of 
Lord Brougham’s Works, observed that I had 
rejected all doubtful publications, including a “re- 
suscitated novel.” The Figaro was quite right. 
When I wrote the above list I was of opinion that 
Albert Lunel was not by Lord Brougham. I am 
now of opinion that Lord Brougham was the author 
of Albert Lunel, and that there can be no doubt 
about the matter. 

In your last volume Mr. Bares concluded one of 
his exhaustive and interesting notes byasking, Who 
was the author! He, apparently, had not personally 
inspected the “ privately-printed volume” he refers 
to (No. 133 in my Lust). It conclusively proves 
Lord Brougham to be the author, without the 
corroborative evidence I have since obtained. In 
one of his letters Lord Brougham says he obtained 
Mr. Rogers’s copy from his executors; and on p. 71 
that he had 1,000 locked up in a cellar. 

OtpHar Hamst. 


Jouxn Westey.—I do not know if the following 
letter on the subject of suicide has been published 
by any of Wesley’s biographers. I have met with 
it in a book of newspaper cuttings collected by 
my grandfather during the latter years of last cen- 
tury. The date of the letter must, I think, be 
about 1788 to 1790. It may be interesting to some 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” That Wesley was a 
good, and, in some respects, a great man, no candid 
person will deny, but I fear he occasionally as in 
the present instance) showed himself one of the 
“ unmerciful doctors ” :— 

“ To the Editor of the General Evening Post. 
* Sir, 
“ Last night I saw in your paper of July 31st a kind of 





answer, by an anonymous writer, to the proposal of a 
method for banishing that scandal of England, self- 
murther, out of the kingdom, namely, ‘the enacting that | 
the body of every self-murtherer, sane or insane. should 
be hanged in chains.’ It cannot be doubted that this 
would be as effectual here as a similar method was at 
Lacedzemon, where this foul crime was more generally 
ptevalent than ever it has been here. But this gentleman 
scruples not to affirm that ‘all self-murtherers are mud.’ 
And this is a common opinion, whereby the laws against 
this horrid practice are effectually eluded. But it is 
said, ‘ the fact itself proves insanity. If so, what need of 
coroners, or of jurors, to examine witnesses, and deter- 
mine whether they were sane or insane! ‘ But none,’ he 


says, ‘is ever brought in felo de se.’ Yet he himself men- 
The law accounts every 





tions one but a few lines after. 


one who kills himself felo de se, unless it is proved by 
other proofs that he was insane before. And every 
coroner and juror is flatly perjured who does not bring in 
this verdict, where there are not other proofs of insanity. 
‘But such a law as is proposed,’ your correspondent 
thinks, ‘ would not deter men from the crime.’ Because 
‘if the fear of God did not deter them, no other motive 
would.’ The fear of God! they have it not. It weighs 
nothing with such as these. But they have a little fear 
of shame left, and it is highly probable this would avail 
when no other motive would. If your correspondent sees 
good to say any more on this head, and to sign his name, 
I shall probably reply ; but I do not like fighting in the 
dark. | am for open day. 
“Joun Wester. 


**As to the well-devised story of the young woman’s 
drowning herself, I believe not one word of it. But were 
it true, if the dishonour done to that, or an hundred dead 
bodies, might be a means of deterring five hundred (yea, 
or one person) from destroying both their bodies and 
souls in hell, surely humanity itself would loudly call upon 
us to use this very means.” 

JONATHAN Bovucnter. 

2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, S.E. 


Tue CHANCELLORSHIP OF THE ExcHEQUER.— 
The following “Occasional Note” from the Pall 
Mall Gazette of the 11th inst. is of great interest 
at the present time :— 

Special attention is directed just now to the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is only natural that 
people should ask questions as to the nature of that 
office, which, owing to the obscurity in which it is 
clouded, are not always easy to answer. Perhaps the 
best information that can be obtained on the subject is 
to be found in Thomas's Notes of the Rolls Office, from 
which it appears that the Lord Chancellor in ancient 
times performed part of his duties in the Exchequer, and 
acted with the chief justiciar in matters of revenue. The 
Chancery is supposed to have been separated from the 
Exchequer about the close of Richard I.’s reign, or the 
beginning of the reign of John, and the appointment of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to have taken place 
soon afterwards. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
often mentioned in the reign of Henry III. Ralf de 
Leycestre surrendered the office 32 Henry III., and the 
King committed the Exchequer seal to Edward de West- 
minster. Henry III. also by his writ commanded Albric 
de Fiscamp to execute the office, and he gave leave to 
Geoffrey Giffard, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to appoint 
a fit person to act for him as often as his affairs should 
render his absence necessary. His Majesty also by his 
writ had the custody of the Exchequer seal delivered to 
Roger de la Leye, to be kept by him durante Lene placito. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s office has on emer- 
gencies been held by the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Thus Sir John Pratt was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1721, Sir William Lee in 1754, Lord Mansfield 
in 1757 and 1767, Lord Ellenborough in 1806, and Lord 
Denman in 1834, from the 2nd to the 10th of December. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was also entitled to sit, 
as well as the Lord Treasurer, with the Barons of the 
Exchequer when they sat in the Exchequer Chamber as 
a Court of Equity. Sir Robert Walpole sat as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the case of Naish v. the East India 
Company, when the judges were equally divided in 
opinion, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave his 
decision after three days’ hearing. The office has often 
been held in conjunction with that of First Commissioner 
of the Treasury. It was thus held by Lord Godolphin in 
1694, by Mr. Charles Montagu in 1697, and subsequently 
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Pelham, Grenville, 
Lord North, Pitt, Addington, Perceval, Canning, and in 
later days by Sir Robert Peel.” 


by Sir Robert Walpole, Stanhope, 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Cali ndar 


1637-8, 


JersEY Sprnners.-—In Mr. Bruce’s 
of State Papers, under the date of Jan. 31, 
there is a notice of an— 

“Order in Council on petition of the Mayor and Alder 
men of ( ‘anterbury, who stated that the Jersey Spinners 
in the said City, being in number above 1,000, are, by 
reason of the great importations of yarns from Turkey 
made of Camel’s hair, whereof tammies, mohairs, gros- 
gramms and other stuffs are woven, fallen into great 
decay, being almost reduced to beggary, to the great 
burthen of the said city. It was ordered that the Mayor 
and Aldermen may transport into foreign parts one ton 
of Jersey worsted yarn yearly for three years, paying 
customs and duties for the same, &c.’ 

What is meant here by “Jersey spinners”? The 
Channel Islands were formerly famous for the 
manufacture of woollen knitted goods, and home- 
made Guernsey frocks are still in request, but I 
have never heard of any emigration of working 
men and women from either of the islands which 
would account for so large a number as 1,000 being 
congregated together in Canterbury. Did the 
French Protestant refugees, of whom we know that 
there was a2 cohsiderable colony established in 
Canterbury, and where their descendants possess 
a church in which divine service is to this day 
performed in French, take the name of “ Jersey 
spinners” from their practising the same industry 
that was carried on in the islands? Were, in 
short, these spinners natives of Jersey, or were 
they natives of France who manufactured an article 
to which the name of Jersey had been given? A 
+ of names of the prince ipal families among them, 

if such a list could be procured, would go far 
towards settling the question. 

Epear MacCutyocn. 


Guernsey. 


“ARE THE ANGLICAN ORDERS VALID!” — 
There is a bound pamphlet with this heading in 
the British Museum, which takes very strongly the 
Roman Catholic side of the question. It has no 
title- page, but is known to have been printed for 
private circulation among persons interested in the 
controversy about the beginning of the year 1863, 
at the Church Press, in Burleigh Street, London. 
Who was the author ? 


_Nomismatic Querizes—A medal of Jerome 
Savonarola, who was excommunicated and burnt in 
1498, reads on the obverse, “ Hieronimus Savo. 
Fer. Vir Doctiss. Ordinis Predic. Harum”; and on 





the reverse, “ Sup. Terram Cito et Velociter Gladius 
Domini.” What is the meaning of Harum, which 
is of a larger character than the preceding words, 


j} and does the legend on the reverse allude to the 


prophetic powers claimed by the famous Ferrarese 
monk ? 

A medal of Cecco(7.e. Francesco) Ordelaffio ITT., 
Lord of Forli, who died 1466, reads, ob. “‘ Cicus ITI. 
Ordelaphius Fori Livii P. P. Ac Princeps.” In the 
field, ““v.r. mececivir.” Rev. “Sic Mea Vitali 
Patria est Michi Carior Aura.” What is to be 
understood by “v.r.” Michi is of course the 
medivwval form of mihi. 

3. A medal of Innocent XII., who died 1700, 
reads, ob. “ Innocentius XII. Pont. Optim. Maxim. 
An. 11.” Rey. “ Egenos Vagosq. Induc In Domum 
Tuam Usaise.” This is inscribed on a scroll in the 
field over (apparently) a large hospital, and is, with 
the exception of the last word, a quotation from the 
Vulgate, Isaias c. lviii. v. 7. Does Usaise stand 
for the name of that prophet, and if so, can any 
similar example be adduced ? 

Joun J. A. Boase. 
Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


Mrs. Puiturrs’s ApoLtocy.—I have in my pos- 
session a curious old book, entitled— 

“An Apology for the conduct of Mrs. Teresia Con- 
stantia Phillips, more particularly that part of it which 
relates to her marriage with an eminent Dutch merchant, 
&c. London: Printed for the Author, 1748.” 

The book, which is in three vols., post 8vo., ap- 
pears to have been published in numbers, the first 
page of eachof which bears the autograph signature 
of the authoress, who says that such extraordinary 
care was taken to intimidate the booksellers, in 
order to stifle the work, that she was compelled 
to publish it herself, at her own house, and that none 
of the papers would insert an advertisement of it, 


although offered a high price to do so. Can any 
of your readers inform me why these measures 
were taken to prevent the sale of the book ? 

R. K. D. 


[There was an earlier edition, without date, but about 
the year 1724, according to Allibone, who states that 
“‘ several tracts were published relating to this work.”] 


“ PepIGREES oF LANCASHIRE FAMILIES” (1873.) 
I have just observed in this work “ Coulthart of 
Collyn,” as it formerly appeared in The Landed 
Gentry. Has it been found, after all, to be correct? 
S. 

TuTnHitt Famity.—I am engaged in compiling 
a genealogical account of the Tuthill family in the 
U.S., descendants of — Tuthill of Southold 
(Long Island, New York), born July 16th, 1635. 
He was the son of Henry Tuthill and Bridget, his 
wife, supposed to be from Norfolk co., but may 


possibly have been of the Tothill Family of Devon- 
shire, perhaps a grandson of Richard Tothill the 
printer. 


This Henry had a brother John, and one 
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or both came to America between 1637 and 1640. 
I am very desirous of obtaining the pedigree of 
Henry Tuthill, and would be thankful for any in- 
formation that will establish the date of his birth, 
residence, &c. <A lot of genealogical manuscripts 
were advertised for sale by Bernard Quaritch, in 
his Catalogue of June 15th, 1859, among which 
were a number relating to “ Tothills” of Devon- 
shire, tempo 1574 to 1663. Can any one inform 
me how they were disposed of, and where they are 
at the present time, so that I may be enabled to 
procure copies of them ? Wm. H. Turnti.. 
Tipton, Lowa, U.S.A. 


A Rare Gem.—In a letter written by Mr. J. P. 
Clinch, a well-known barrister and author, in Ire- 
land, some half century ago, to a friend, he 
states : 

“I saw more than two years ago, in your office, a seal 
to a lease, of which I recognized the identity to that in 
Carey's lease. It is taken, I believe, from a cameo, be- 
cause if an original, it would be above any market price. 
The figures, as I once before told you, are those of 
Olympias, Philip her husband, and Alexander their son. 
Of those three the profiles of the first and last are well 
known ; that of Philip is more rare, beyond comparison.” 

What has become of the gem? Where is the 
original of this beautiful and rare specimen of 
ancient art ? Mavrice Leyiman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

Surp-svinpine at SaypGate.—An old guide 
to Sandgate states that the origin of Sandgate as a 
village was due to 
“a ship-builder of the name of Wilson, who settled here 
in 1773..... Mr. W. resided at Sandgate about 25 
years, during which time he built a considerable number 
of large ships of war and other vessels, some of which 
were for his late Majesty’s service ; others as privateers, 
carrying about twenty guns,” Kc. 

Iam anxious to obtain any reference to works 
on ship-building mentioning the fact of “large 
ships of war” being built here. In Pepys’s Diary, 
date 23 May, 1660, there is an account of the 
king altering the names of the ships, the “ Cheriton” 
being altered to the “ Speedwell.” Sandgate is in 
the parish of Cheriton. Could vessels have been 
built here during the Commonwealth ? 

Harpric Morpnyy. 


tAHEL = Racuet.—In examining lately a parish 
register in the North Riding of Yorkshire, I met 
with the name Railes Yonge, being the woman’s 
name, in a marriage entry, of the year 1621. The 
Christian name Railes, is, I have no doubt, a clerical 
error for Rahel, Rahel being a form which is fre- 
quently found in the early editions of the English 
Bible, as the rendering of the Hebrew 5m (Rachel 
the name of Jacob’s wife. 


I have not, however, 


found Rahel elsewhere used as a Christian name, 

and should feel greatly obliged if any one could 

supply other instances of its use in former times. 
De Yonce. 





“Bossive.”— This word occurs in Osborn’s 


epitaph on Sir Robert Cecil, the minister who per- 
suaded James I. that the nation was so rich it 
could neither be exhausted nor provoked :— 
* Here lies, thrown for the worms to eat, 
Little Lossive Robin that was so great, 
Who seem’d as sent by ugly Fate 
To spoil the Prince, and rob the State, 
Owning a mind of dismal ends, 
As traps for foes, and tricks for friends.” 
What is the origin and meaning of this word 
* bossive ”? 
James H. Fenvett. 
[The word is a coarse allusion to Cecil’s peculiar con- 
formation. See Bacon's essay on Deformity.] 


Parnter Wantep.—I have a painting, some 
centuries old, the figures in bas-relief; can any 
correspondent kindly inform me who painted in 
that manner? The raised parts are formed of some 
hard substance, with the surface very smooth. 
The scene is a pool of water, bulrushes, and a rock 
from which spring three distinct jets into the pool. 
Naked slaves are fishing up something bright and 
silvery, and placing it in baskets, whether fish or 
metal, is not sufficiently clear; but whatever it is 
it is brought up by means of tubes not hooks. 

Gerorce EL.Is. 


St. John’s Wood. 


Lapy Srupeyt at Oxrorp.—A foreiyn friend 
has just sent me the following narrative. I seek a 
solution of the mystery from “N. & Q.,” and I 
send you the story accordingly :— 

“In the last century, a young girl—Christian name 
Susan, surname unknown—was on her way to London in 
search of a ‘ situation,’ when, as she was toiling along the 
high-road to Oxford, she was overtaken by astudent of the 
University on horseback. He offered her a ‘lift,’ which 
she accepted. They entered into conversation, and were 
mutually so much charmed that when the hour for 
parting came they felt the full force of the words in the 
German song, that ‘Scheiden macht weh.’ Love, like ne- 
cessity, is the mother of invention. A luminous inspiration 
came tothe youth, and the maiden hailed it with rapture. 
She was to assume masculine attire, to enter herself as 
a student of the University, and to become the youth's 
pupil, ‘chum,’ ‘ guiding-star,’ in short, everything. So 
said, so done. Lothario’s stratagem met with a kind of 
success that he was far from anticipating. Susan took 
to the student’s gown and to the masculine studies ‘as to 
the manner born.’ Her native intelligence being backed 
by prodigious industry, she rapidly won fame and honours. 
Lothario meanwhile suffered terribly from ennwi. He 
began to yawn frequently when in Susan’s company, and 
at length proposed a dissolution of partnership. ‘Why! 
asked Susan. The youth delicately hinted that he hada 
conscience, and that his conscience reproached him for 
having perhaps proved a rock of offence against Susans 
advancement and settlement in life. Susan opened her 
pretty eyes wide with astonishment. ‘How so!’ asked she; 
and, indeed, the sequel proved that Lothario need not 
have troubled himself with scruples, for Susan eventually 
married a rich nobleman, and moreover obtained con- 
siderable reputation as a writer of romances.” 


Is this itself a romance ; if not, who was — 
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Srr Ricnarp Srrete.—Can any of your readers | have been secretary to the Duke of Ormond. Sir 
inform me whether Richard Steele, son of William | R. Steele was knighted 9th April, 1715, and died 
Steele by Elizabeth, his first wife, was the father of lst September, 1729, at Lilangunnor, in Caermar- 
Sir Richard Steele? and, if so, who was his wife, | thenshire, where his second wife had property. 
and where and when did he marry her? Sir R. | Who were his two wives, and when and where did 
Steele is said to have been born in Dublin in 1671 | their marriages take place? Where were he and his 
(was he an only child ?), and his father is stated to | wives buried? Had he any family by either wife? 

Richard Steele, of Sandbach,—Letitia Shawe, 
Cheshire. In 1631 of Finch- | 1602. 
ley, Middlesex. 


Bh | | 
Elizabeth=1. William Steele, Recorder of=Mary, widow of 2. Lawrence. See 3. George. 
Godfrey, | London, 25 Aug., 1649; Lord | Michael Har- Burke’s Landed 
of Kent, | Chief Baron of the Exchequer, | vey, and da. of Gentry, under 
Ist wife. | 28 May, 1655; Lord Chancellor; ..... Mellish, Steele of Rath 
| of Ireland, 26 Aug., 1656. | 2nd wife. bride. 
| ' 
3 ae ay | 
Richard Steele. 1. William Steele. 2. Benjamin Steele. 1. Mary. 
I shall be glad of any further information as to | place. With this exception it is perfect, contain- 
this family of Steele. | ing the dedication signed by John Heminge and 
Recixatp 8. Boppryeron. Henry Condell, their address “ to the great variety 
15, Markham Square, S.W. of readers,” &c. The colophon has the date “1632.” 


[Some genealogical particulars of the Steele family will | Perhaps some of the readers of “N. & Q.” can 
be found in “N. & Q.” 2" S. xii. 71, 89, 137. Consult | give me an idea of the value of the work. 

also H. R. Montgomery’s Memoirs of the Life and | T. W. 
Writings of Sir Richard Steele, 2 vols. 1865.] Bath 


Lorp Kine, on. 1734.—Peter, first Baron King,| Marmapvuxe.—This name occurs as a Christian 
is stated by Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the | name in the ‘families of Constable, Wyvill, Gres- 
Lord Chancellors, to have been the son of a grocer } ham, and others. Can any one inform me whence, 
and salter at Exeter, who, though carrying on a | and at what time, it was introduced into England, 
wholesale and retail trade, was said to have been | and also the meaning of the name? Burke Extinct 
of a genteel family, long settled at Glastonbury in | Baronetcies, gives a Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, living 
Somersetshire, and that his first judicial appoint- | temp. Edward L., and a Sir Marmaduke Constable 
ment was as recorder of Glastonbury, where his | as Sheriff of York, 40 Edward III. In early deeds 
forefathers had been settled. I have no where else | I find the word Latinized and declined like “dux.” 
seen these facts mentioned, and in none of the GRANVILLE Leveson GOWER. 
pedigrees of the family I have seen is his descent Titsey Place, Limpsfield. 
traced back further than his father, Jerome King, 
who married a sister of the illustrious John Locke. 
I am anxious to discover his earlier descent, 
tracing from his alleged ancestors at Glastonbury, 
and also whether there is any other family of the 
name claiming descent from a common ancestor of 


THoMAS DE BRENTON AND HIS BuRIAL-PLACE, 
Is it known for certain where Thomas de Brenton, 
Bishop of Rochester, was buried? According to 
Weever, his remains were interred in Seal Church, 
near Sevenoaks, as may be gathered from the 
following paragraph in his Funeral Monuments, 


” ANTIQUARY. but no such brass as that described now exists. 

[For confirmation of Lord Campbell's statement as to | Weever says :— 
the trade followed by the first Lord King’s father, see “In this church [Seal], vpon a marble stone inlaid 
aves of Eminent English Judges, edited by W. N. | with brasse, I found the portraiture of a bishop: and 
Welsby, 1846, p. 240.) these words onely remaining, Credo quod Redemptor 
meus viuit. And these figures, 1389. Vader which (as 


Tue 1632 Eprrion or SHaKsPEARE.—I am not | I gather by the date of the yeare of grace) Thomas 
aware whether any record is kept of the number | Brenton, Bishop of Rochester, lyeth interred.” 
and whereabouts of the 1632 edition of Shak- From this it appears that the name of the 
Speare’s works, as well as of the first edition of | person and the greater part of the inscription were 
1623. I have just seen a copy of the former in a | missing, and that the date alone gave Weever any 
fine state of preservation, which, until recently, | clue as to who was interred beneath. Now, in the 
was thought to be one of the edition of 1685. The | register of Archbishop Courtenaye, f. 231a, will be 
reason for the error was, that at some period the | found the will of Thomas de Bryntone, Bishop of 
Volume was rebound, and the title-page being lost | Rochester, bearing date April 29, 1389, in which 
one taken from the later edition was inserted in its | he desires that his body shall be buried in the 
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chapel of the blessed Virgin Mary in Rochester 
Cathedral, near to the tomb of Thomas Trillek, 
his immediate predecessor in the bishopric. The 
question therefore arises, were the wishes of the 
sishop tarried out, or is Weever correct in assign- 
ing Seal Church as his last resting-place? Perhaps 
some of your readers will be able to investigate 
the matter further, and explain these seeming in- 
consistencies. E. H. W. Dunkin. 
Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath. 


Replies, 
ENCLOSURE OF MALVERN CHASE. 
(4% S. ix. 298, 435; x. 276. 

In a reply to my query as to the “thirds” of 
Malvern Chase, which were, by agreement- with 
the commoners, taken as the king’s share, avhen 
the Chase was finally disafforested under a‘ decree 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament (16 Car. IT.), 
C. G. H. denies that the Earls of Gloucester and 
Warwick were ever lords of the whole Chase, 
though authors on the subject do not state any 
reservation in the original grant from Edward I. 
to Gilbert de Clare, the Red Earl of Gloucester. 
Dr. Thomas says (Antig. Pri. Mag. Malv., p. 
40) :— 

“Fuit olim de dominico regum nostrorum, usque ad 
tempora Edvardi primi, qui manerium hoc [Malvern] cum 
chacea adjacente et castro de Hanleya, et aliis terris 
Gilberto de Clare, Glocestriz comiti, cam Joanna d’ Acres 
filia sua in matrimoniam dedit. Inter quem et 8. 
Thomam filium domini de Cantilupo tunc episcopum 
Herefordensem, exorta controversia de chacex limitibus, 
in summitate montis, ad disterminandas suas, et istius 
ecclesia possessiones, fossam duxit, qua adhuc cernitur.” 

This great ditch, made near and along the ridge 
of the Malvern Hills, is mentioned as a wonderful 
work by Camden and succeeding writers, and 
relics of it are still visible. The making of this 
boundary ditch involved the Earls of Gloucester, 
who certainly exercised rights over the whole 
Chase, in a dispute with the litigious Godfrey 
Giffard, Bishop of Worcester, though it is by no 
means clear how this ditch could be as the Bishop 
insisted—“ damnum ecclesiwe Wigorniensis”; for 
Dr. Thomas, in another place, gives this reason for 
the formation of the great trench, which was pro- 
bably fenced with paling—“ quia bestize sylvie 
transeuntes terminos Herefordenses frequenter 
ibant et non revertebantur.” The Bishop of Here- 
ford, therefore, the game being stopped in transitu, 
would take nothing by his motion as to limiting 
the Chase to the eastern side of the Malvern Hills ; 
but how could loss accrue to the see of Worcester 
by the making of the ditch?) The game-loving 
Bishop of Worcester was, however, solaced for any 
loss his see might sustain from the making of the 
ditch, by an agreement to send to his palace at 
Kemsey— 


“Duas damos bonas tempore pinguedinis in vigilia 
Assumptionis beatze Mari, et duas damos bonas tempore 
fermisionis in vigilia Nativitatis Domini.” 

In case of the see being vacant, the prior and 
convent at Worcester were to have the benefit of 
this gift of venison, duly demanded, and thus the 
great ditch was left to repose in peace. 

In one respect only can it be truly said that the 
Earls of Gloucester and their successors were not 
lords of the whole Chase, or rather the country in 
which the Chase was situated, which extended 
from the river Teme northward, to Cors Forest, in 
Gloucestershire, southward, bounded eastward by 
the river Severn. Within this forest country 
there were oases, as they may be termed, the subject 
of grants prior to the reign of Edward I., though 
these would probably be under forest law. Thus 
Bushley, which belonged to the Abbey of Tewkes- 
bury, Pendock, the property of St. Mary’s Monastery, 
at Worcester, and Madrestield, the ancient estate of 
the Braceys (now possessed by the Earl Beau- 
champ), though surrounded by lands within the 
Chase, were not included in Edward’s grant to the 
Red Earl. There might possibly be some smaller 
portions of land belonging to Great Malvern 
Priory, besides which the bishops of Worcester and 
others had the right to assart so many acres within 
the Chase—that is, felling wood and cultivating 
the land thus marked out—though only as tenants 
to the lord of the Chase, the land that they 
assarted reverting again to him. 

The lord of the Chase held his court at Hanley 
Castle, and the Abbot of Westminster, the Priors 
of Great and Little Malvern, and the lords of 
Madresfield, Birts-Morton, Severn-Stoke, and 
Bromsberrow were “free suitors” to this court ; 
and I before stated that I wished to know what 
the powers and privileges of these “free suitors” 
were, which is nowhere stated that I am aware of, 
though the laws and customs of the Chase are 
given in Dr. Nash’s Worcestershire under “ Forests.” 
Had these “free suitors” any manorial privileges, 
or did they only sit in judgment with “ the lord of 
the Chase”? 

I presume that all present Lords of Manors 
within the bounds of the Chase can only claim 
under grants from the Crown subsequent to the 
reign of Henry VI., for after the battle of Barnet all 
the Earl of Warwick’s possessions fell to the Crown; 
and though nominally restored to the widow 
Countess by Act of Parliament, she, as permitted, 
passed them over (Malvern Chase included) to 
Henry VIL, and thus the Chase remained with 
the Crown till Charles I. sold his rights in it, 
finally by a decree in Chancery, confirmed by Act 
of Parliament, reduced to one-third part of the 
lands forming the Chase; “the other two-third 

parts shall be left open and free for the freeholders 
and tenants and commoners to take their common 
of pasture and common of estovers, therein as here- 
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tofore they have been accustomed.”—See the recited 
Act in Nash’s Worcestershire. 

Enclosure Acts, I am aware, have so curtailed 
the original Malvern Chase in modern times, that 
I believe little now remains of it except Malvern 
and Castle-Morton Commons, unless the parishes 


of Colwall and Mathon on the western side of 
Malvern Hills, and always considered members of 


the Chase, remain subject to the decree and Act 
of Parliament before mentioned. C. G. H., in his 
reply to my question as to the king’s thirds of the 
Chase, nowhere distinctly enumerated, blames me for 
not finding out the map marking the thirds, which 
he says is at Blackmore Park, but no writer had 
mentioned the existence of the map there, which | 
presume may be considered as open to consulta- 
tion; nor was I interested in the matter of the 
lands included in the portion taken by the king, 
till surprised by the summit of the Worcestershire 
Beacon, at Malvern, being enclosed, and buildings 
erected there for photographic and refreshment 
purposes, which, though they may meet the views 
of a crowd of excursionists, desecrate the before 
undisturbed ground, and are dis-sightly and in- 
appropriate to the exalted position they occupy. 

It is certainly noteworthy, and had never been 
mentioned by topographers, that a slip of land 
reaching from the western base of the hill, in the 
parish of Mathon, and just including the summit of 
the Worcestershire Beacon, worthless as it must 
have been at the time of the disafforestation of the 
Chase, should have been selected as a part of the 
king’s thirds, and yet remained unmarked and 
unenclosed till within the last two years. C. G. H. 
has explained the right of Mr. Hornyold to enclose 
and lease this piece of ground, and thus the sum- 
mit of the hill is vulgarized and Nature expelled 
(as Horace might say) that gingerpop, &c., may be 
quaffed under cover, and admission to the enclo- 
sure paid for. But I regret to say that I have 
noticed recent enclosures on and about the Malvern 
Hills where the allegation of being part of the 
king’s thirds could not be made ; and whether by 
lords of manors or other commoners, who are ail 
placed on the same level by the decree and Act of 
Charles II., the restriction that, with the exception 
of the king’s thirds, “ the other two parts shall be 
left open and free for the freeholders and tenants 
and commons to take their common of pasture 
and common of estovers therein,” with the par- 
ticular proviso that “no enclosure shall be made,” 
has been entirely neglected. That the commoners 
have a concurrent right with lords of manors within 
the Chase (where later Acts of Parliament have 
not interfered), in the matter of enclosures, was 
rendered clear when the Worcester and Hereford 
Railway was carried over Malvern Common, the 
promoters of the line paying to the general body 
of commoners the sum of 500J. for the waste land 
they appropriated. I believe this is the only case 








in which the commoners have been consulted, 
though their right and interest must be the same 
as to any enclosure of land, great or small, accord- 
ing to the decree which was confirmed by Act of 
Parliament. 

Epwin Lees, F.L.S. 


Worcester. 





THE Scorrish ANCESTORS OF THE EMPRESS 
Evetyie (4" §. xi. 89, 200, 426, 453.)—Mr. 
GRACIE seems to be annoyed that Ishould doubt the 
accuracy of the pedigree of the Kirkpatricks of 
Conheath. I assure him that I had ne intention 
to give the slightest pain in examining these anti- 
quarian matters, but he is no doubt aware that 
there is great difficulty in bringing forward proofs 
from trustworthy documents where we have to go 
back four or five hundred years, or even fora much 
shorter period. I feel no interest in the pedigree 
except a desire to see some obscure points cleared 
up in a satisfactory manner, and I shall be glad 
if Mr. Gracie will give us his assistance to settle 
such questions. 

As I said before, through the kindness of Mr. 
W. Sharpe, of Hoddom, I had the use of the notes 
forming the tree, the main points of which, Iam given 
to understand, were due to his late brother, Mr. 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, though some additions 
had been made by Mr. Gracie. I had no means of 
apportioning the parts of the pedigree, but we now 
know that Mr. Gracre claims at least anything 
that may he gathered from the Garrel tombstones. 
I then pointed out that I thought some links of 
the chain had been dropped out, and I still think 
so, though I have attempted to supply the defi- 
ciency to a certain extent. We have from about 
1450, when we may suppose that Alexander was 
born, to the death, in 1686, of William Kirk- 
patrick, who is said to have sold the estate in 1622— 
only four generations, Alexander, William, Alex- 
ander, and William, which stretch over 236 years. 
Now I confess to be unable to credit such extra- 
ordinary longevity in a family, unless some stronger 
evidence is brought forward than has yet been given 
to the world. I have pointed out how this diffi- 
culty may be obviated by the introduction of other 
individuals into the tree, whose names I have found 
in old documents. 

Then, in regard to that William whom Mr. 
Gracie calls the last Baron of Kirkmichael, I 
imagined that the tombstone to which he refers 
would have confirmed his statement, but I do not 
find that it is so. Through the kindness of a 
friend, who lives close to Garrel churchyard, I 
have procured a copy of all (five in number) the 
inscriptions in the grave-yard in which the name of 
Kirkpatrick appears. The inscription runs thus:— 
“ Here lyes the corps of William Kirkpatrick, who 





departed life on the 2nd of Feb., 1686. Here lyes 
the body of George Kirkpatrick in Knock, who 
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departed this life June 24, 1738, aged 67 years. 
Erected by James Johnston, his son-in-law.” Here 
it will be observed, that there is nothing on the 
tombstone to prove that this William Kirkpatrick 
was the William who sold the estate in 1622, or 
that this George possessed the property of Knock. 
He is called in not of Knock, and might, there- 
fore, only be a tenant, in the same way as Robert 
Kirkpatrick of Glenkill seems to have been 
merely a tenant, if we can draw an inference from 
the inscription on his tombstone, which runs thus: 
“Robert Kirkpatrick of Glenkill died 12th Oc- 
tober, 1746, aged 60 years. The superior abilities 
he possessed, aided by honest industry, exalted his 
station in life. His amiable disposition endeared 
him to mankind. Mrs. Kirkpatrick of Glenkill 
died 2nd June, 1771, aged 68 years. Her virtue, 
piety, and benevolence of heart procured her uni- 
versal esteem. Her family feel the loss of a most 
affectionate parent and the poor their benefactress.” 
This Robert, if he be the son of William, who died 
in 1686, was born the same year that his father 
died, and William could not have been less than 
eighty-five in that year, as he could scarcely sell 
his property and give a title before he was of age. 
Does Mr. Gracre believe also in this extraordinary 
circumstance, though such things do occasionally 
occur ! 

All these Kirkpatricks, of whom we have the 
tombstones in Garrel churchyard, may have been 
offshoots of the old barons of Kirkmichael, but at 
all events the inscriptions do not prove it. If they 
had been so, the feeling, which is natural to man- 
kind, of claiming kindred to families who have 
acted a distinguished part in the affairs of their 
country would have led them doubtless to record 
the fact. I believe that they were tenants of the 


to which I draw Mr. Gractr’s particular attention, 
are the following:—First. What proof is there 
that Alexander of 1484 is the son of a Kylosbern 
baron? Second. What proof is there that William 
who died in 1686 was the William who sold the 
Kirkmichael property about 1622? Third. What 
proof is there that Robert of Glenkill is son of 
William, as this does not appear on the tomb- 
stone? If these last two queries be not answered 
satisfactorily, it throws more than doubt on the 
whole of the Conheath pedigree. In asking these 
questions, do not let Mr. Gracie suppose that I 
do so with any intention or wish te prove any 
information he may give to be inaccurate. I look 
at the subject as a mere matter of antiquarian 
research, and care not how it is determined so that 
we are able to get at something like a satisfactory 
conclusion. C. T. Ramage. 


Tue De Quincis, Earts or Wriyton (4% §. x. 
366,455, 526; xi. 45, 138, 239, 305, 368,445, 494; xii. 
57.)—There are four charters in all in the Cambus- 
kenneth Chartulary respecting the land of Duglyn, 
given by Seherde Quinci to the canons, and in two 
of these, the first and the fourth, he is twice styled 
“Comes Wintonie,” so that Mr. SmrruH may be 
perfectly assured of the fact in continuing his 
valuable notes. It is unnecessary te encumber 
these pages with the charters at length, because the 
book must surely be accessible in some London 
library. The first, however, begins, “ Seherus de 
Quinci, Comes Wintonie,” and is granted “ con 
cessione et assensu Roberti filii mei,” and the wit- 
nesses’ names are “ Roberto filio Seheri Comitis, 
Rogero ‘priore de insula episcopi, Waltero capel- 
lano Regis, Willelmo de Bosco, Hugone de Pre- 
benda, Gilberto clerico Regis, Willelmo de Selford, 





lands where they resided,—unless it can be proved 
that they were proprietors,—and I am the more 
inclined to think so as in some old documents 
referring to lands in Kirkmichael parish that have 
come under my notice I find a James Johnston, 
joint-tenant with others of the farms of Wraiths, 
Kirkland, and Auchenskew, in 1731. These lands 
were adjacent to Knock, and I have little doubt 
that this was the son-in-law who erected the tomb- 
stone in 1738 to his father-in-law, George Kirk- 
patrick. I confess to be still more at sea than ever 
in regard to the pedigree of the Conheath family 
since I have examined these Garrel tombstones. 
There is nothing found in them to connect the 
Conheath family with the Kirkmichael branch, 
but possibly Mr. Gracie may be able to supple- 
ment their deficiencies from other more reliable 
sources. When the property was sold about 1622, 
did William retain any fragment, or did it pass 
away entirely to Charteris of Amisfield? If any 
portion was retained, can Mr. Gracie tell us what 
lands remained in the possession of the old family? 

The points which require to be cleared up, and 


| Miloni Senescallo, Henrico de Brebot, Roberto 
Carnane, Rogero filio Henrici, Willelmo de Bur- 
| hame, Willelmo de Finelei, Willelmo de Salle, 
Ricardo clerico, Johanne Waleram, Willelmo ca- 
pellano et multis aliis.” The mention of “ Walterus 
capellanus Regis” fixes the date of the charter to 
be previous to the 5th of the Ides of December, 
1207, when he was elected Bishop of Glasgow. 
Preface to Reg. Glas., p. xxv.) The next charter 
is by “Seherus de Quinci,” without any addition. 
Among the witnesses are “ Willelmus capellanus 
domini Regis” and “Symon de Quinci.” The 
former of these was doubtless William de Bon- 
dington, afterwards Bishop of Glasgow, and imme- 
diate successor of Walter as chaplain. So the date 
of this deed is also fixed about 1207-8. 

| The third charter is a confirmation by William 





the Lyon of the grant of “ Seherus de Quinci,” se 
styled without addition. And the last isa charter 
of resignation by “Seherus de Quinci Comes 
Wintonie,” bearing that in the Earl's “ plena 
| curia” at Locres, Duncan, the son of Hamelin, and 
Adam, his heir, had appeared and resigned and 
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quit-claimed all right and title which they held 
from the Earl of the lands then granted by him to 
the canons with consent of Robert, his son, and the 
said Duncan. The witnesses are “ Roberto filio 
Seheri comitis Wintonie, Willelmo comite de 
Salusbiri, Roberto filio Walteri, Baldewino de Wat, 
Johanne filio comitis de Fytf, Willelmo de Vepont, 
W. de Lacraie, Willelmo Senescallo, Roberto Car- 
nane, Duncano filio Hamelini, et Tereld cognato 
suo, Ricardo et Willelmo capellanis, Willelmo filio 
Lambur, et filio suo, Lambur, Hugone cementario 
et Hugone clerico cognato suo, Siward de Alvethi 
[Alva] et filiis suis Siward et Thoma, Ricardo Ser- 
gant et Roberto Stur et multis aliis.” This array 
of witnesses, with its curious mixture of English 
earldoms, and Celtic, Norman,and Danish Christian 
names, gives an interesting peep at the composition 
of a great baronial court of that era. It may be 
added that in three of the charters the lands are 
said to have been held by “ Nesus filius Willelmi, 
auus meus” [7.c. the Earl’s], thus quite identifying 
the “Seherus Comes Wintonie” of the charters 
with the of Robert and Orabile, Nesus’s 
daughter. 

The charter by David II. to John de Logy, in 
1363, cited by F., is well enough known, being 
printed in the Great Seal Register (David IL, p. 
32, No. 76). He is supposed to have been the son 
of Margaret Logy, David’s Queen, by her first 
husband, John de Logy, this last being the son of 
Sir John de Logy, who was executed by Robe rt 
the Bruce for participation in the Soulis conspiracy 
in 1320. For these facts, and other extremely in- 
teresting notices of the Logy family, now repre-. 
sented by the Earl of Erroll, see Riddell’s Peerag 
and Consistorial Law pp. 982 and 1048), 

ANGLO-Scotvus. 


son 


Mary Evizapeta Hamitton (4 §. xi. 
§22; xii. If Ocpnar Hamst hed shared in 
the admiration possibly exaggerated) of French 
bibliographers for Charles Nodier, and their interest 
in all that concerns him, he would not have written 
(respecting one of the four authoresses named 
Hamilton who wrote at the beginning of the present 
century), * Nothing appears to be known of ‘ M,’ 
Hamilton.” Mary Hamilton, who professed to 
write romances, was an English lady who resided 
in France, chiefly at Amiens, and who, in 1811 and 
1812, published three novels: l. La Famille du 
Due di Popoli: Mémoires de M. de Cantelmo. son 
Srire. Paris, 1811. 2. Auguste et Jules de Popoli, 
suite des Mémoires de M. de Cantelmo. Paris. 1812. 
3. Le Village de Munster; Traduction libre di 
PAnglais. Paris, 1811. She resided at 


AND 
55. 


Amiens 


with that eccentric clerical baronet, Sir Herbert 
Croft, and shared with him the mania of writing 
in @ language which she very imperfectly under- 
stood, a task which it will be easy to understand 
was not difficult when the pair had Nodier as their 





secretary. “Comme sa vie était toujours précaire,” 
says M. Wey, in his Vie de Ch. Nodier, “il accepta 
une place chez le Chevalier Croft, Anglais exilé 
qui demeurait 4 Amiens avec lady Mary Hamilton ” 
so she appears to have styled herself), “bas bleu, 
dont l’érudition linguistique se bornait 4 la langue 
Anglaise, et qui avait la prétention de prendre rang 
parmi les auteurs francais. [lle écrivait, avec 
Vaide de sa femme de chambre, des romans inin- 
telligibles, et sous prétexte d’en revoir les épreuves, 
Charles Nodier, qui ne pouvait comprendre le texte 
original, écrit entre deux langues, refaisait tranquille- 
ment un autre livre, dans lequel lady Hamilton 
avait la bonté dese reconnoitre. Elle publia dela 
sorte un volume profondément inconnu, que Nodier 
m’a dit se nommer la famille Popoli.” 

M. Brunet, in his life of Nodier in the Biogra- 
phie Universelle, has a similar statement. 

A long note on Mary Hamilton will be found in 
the new edition of Les Swpercheries Dévoilées 
of Quérard, vol. ii., p. 244; and she is referred to 
I think more than once—in the Bulletin du Bib- 
liophile, in some of the numerous articles upon, or 
letters of, Nodier. Indeed, it was there that I 
first met with her name, but I have, unfortunately, 
no reference tothe volume. The author of the life 
of Sir Herbert Croft in the Biographie Universell 
has confounded this lady with her more celebrated 
namesake Elizabeth Hamilton, as, according to 
Quérard (La France Littéraire, vol. iv., p. 20), M. 
Pigoreau has also done in his Bibliographie Bio- 
graphico-Romanciére. I have sometimes thought 
of writing to “ N. & Q.” to ask what claim Mary 
Hamilton had to the title which is given to her, 
and whether Le Village de Munster had really an 
English original. Is not OLpHAR Hamst too severe 
on the author of the Life of Mrs. Cameron for 
citing one of Elizabeth Hamilton’s works by the 
title of Brigetina Botherum. He says, “ There is 
no such book as Briaetina Botherum. It is the 


name of the heroine in Memoirs of Modern Philo- 
sophers.” OupHar Hamst does not seem aware 
that this book was translated into French, and 
published under the title of Bridgetina, ou les 


t vols., 12mo.). 


Ph ilosophes Mod Trnes (Paris, L804. 
Ricuarp C, CHRISTIE. 


Manchester. 

In the Songstre 888 of Seotland. 2 vol Svo., 
OutpHar Haast will find a very interesting account 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, and some amusing 
extracts from her poems. PP. 

W. Martiy, tHe Natvurat Puiiosorner (4% 


S. xii. 48.)—This Martin is, I suspect, the brother 
of the painter, and of Jonathan Martin, famous 
| for setting fire to York Minster. I remember now 
| very well, some forty years ago, he lived near North 
| Shields, and always designated himself “ Natural 

Philosopher”; his great hobby—no uncommon 
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one at that time—was the discovery of perpetual 
motion. E. L. BLenxrysorr. 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


I send an extract from Sykes’s Local Records of 
Northumberland and Durham, which, I apprehend, 
will show who the real Philosopher Martin was :— 


“1814, May 31. The Society of Arts presented a 
silver medal and ten guineas to Mr. William Martin, of 
Wallsend, Northumberland, for his invention of a spring 
weighing machine. This very ingenious and self-taught 
mechanic was born at the Wood House, near Haltwhistle, 
in Northumberland, and is the brother of Mr. John 
Martin, the celebrated painter and engraver, and also of 
Jonathan Martin, who is of considerable notoriety for 
having set fire’ to York Cathedral. Mr. William Martin 
claims the invention of the safety lamp. He has also 
made models of various bridges, railways, &c., which 
~ him to be possessed of great mechanical ingenuity. 

n the year 1821, he published A New System of Natural 
Philosophy, on the Principle of Perpetual Motion, with 
a portrait, Svo. This very curious work, in which 
he refutes Sir Isaac Newton's philosophy, is replete 
with visions, dreams, robberies, &c. This variously 
talented man has engraved several copper-plates, among 
which are a flash bank-note, the plates to illustrate the 
life of his brother Jonathan, which the latter hawked 
about for sale, also portraits of himself, views of York 
Cathedral, done after the fire, and various others, and is 
at present (1831) engaged in engraving on steel. He is 
also a Poet! and has published ‘A New Philosophical 
Song, or Poem Book, called The Northumberland Bard ; 
or, the Downfall of all False Philosophy, 1827, 8vo.’ He 
has repeatedly lectured in Newcastle, and the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, on Ais own system of Natural 
Philosophy. In June, 1830, he undertook a lecturing 
tour through England. and returned in the summer of 
the following year, and he says with success, nobody at- 
tempting to defend the Newtonian system. In August, 
1831, he sent, by post, a large packet, containing six or 
eight sheets of paper, very closely written, to Baron 
Brougham, Lord High Chancellor of England, explaining 
to his Lordship the Martinian System of Natural Philo- 
sophy/ on the perusal of which, he is confident his Lord- 
ship will take such measures as to cause the new system 
to be universally adopted. Mr. Martin is a writer upon 
almost every subject, which has drawn forth attacks from 
numerous anonymous scribblers. These he treats with 
great contempt, always boldly signing himself ‘ William 
Martin, Nat. Phil. and poet.’” 

I well knew “ Philosopher Martin,” as he was 
universally called in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in my 
young days. He was a stout, portly man, perfectly 
cracked, but harmless. He used to strut about 
the streets very pompously, wearing the silver 
medal above mentioned round his neck ; and was 
always ready to explain his “philosophy,” or his 
last new invention, and very ingenious he was to 
any one. I believe he was supported by his brother 
John, the great painter, and died at an advanced 
age. J. Bartzy LANGHORNE. 

Outwood Hall, Wakefield. 


SOMERVILLE Peerace (4% S. xi. passim; xii. 
15, 76.)—I do not purpose to interfere in this dis- 
cussion, but simply to affirm what seems to be 


noble family of which the Duke of Somerset was 
the representative. 

The Dukedom was conferred on the Protector 
Somerset with the somewhat curious limitation in 
the patent, that his male descendants by his first 
wife should succeed after the failure of those by 
his second wife. He was attainted and his honours 
were forfeited ; but by the reversal of the attainder 
his great-grandson (grandson of the eldest son of 
the second marriage) was second duke. This line 
ended in the person of Algernon, the seventh duke, 
when Sir Edward Seymour (descended from the 
eldest son of the first marriage) succeeded. Thus 
the progenitor of both lines was the first Duke of 
Somerset. CuaARLes THIRIOLD, 

Cambridge. 


With all due deference to W. M., I cannot help 
thinking that Dundas of Dundas is the head of 
the House of Dundas. W. M. says that he is 
head, as “the representative of the family of 
Dundas as a whole.” I may be wrong, yet I 
cannot but consider this whole family as syno- 
nymous with the house of which Zetland and 
Melville are ennobled branches. When we speak 
of a house, the ennobled cadets are included, and 
then the chief is the representative of its founder. 
Analogies may be found in the Highland clans, and 
in certain Irish families. While the titles of 
Zetland and Melville are held by Dundases, it 
seems to me that the holders are members of the 
House of Dundas, and only representatives of 
their respective lines and peerages. Suppose no 
limitation to exist, in the course of time the 
nobility conferred on a cadet might be ultimately 
inherited by another, and unennobled, cadet of 
the same “whole family” or house. I do not 
insist on my view of the case. The “heir of 
tailzie and provision” may be in the line of an 
unennobled brother of the ennobled cadet, as a 
member of the common house, or, to stretch the 
argument, the ultimate heir of the ennobled line 
might be the representative of an unennobled 
ancestor, which would seem to indicate that no ac- 
quisition of a peerage by a cadet would affect the 
genealogical question. One branch may bear 
blossoms and another not. Yet they would both 


alike be subordinate to the parent stem. S. 


Nicene Creep (4 §. xi. 36, 183, 333, 412, 


526.)—The compilers and revisers of the Book of 


Common Prayer constantly referred to all the 
primitive forms with which they were acquainted, 
and, in translating the Nicene Creed, we can well 
understand that they would refer to the older 
Greek authorities in preference to the more modern 
Latin. In the Definitions of the Catholic Faith 
and Canons of Discipline of the First Four General 
Councils, &c., published by Jas. Parker & Co., 2nd 
edit., 1869, p. 2, it is seen that the phrase is not 
used in the original Nicene Creed, the only men- 





denied, that Sir E. Seymour was a member of the 
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tion of the ¢ Yhurch, and that without the a4 yiav, 
being Tovrous dvabeparicer ” Kabodixy Kal 
drooroA ux) éexkAnoia. The omission in this 
original form referred to is considered by Bingham, 
Book x., ¢. 4, to arise from the fact that there was 
then no p Naderd as to the articles following the 
declaration of belief in the Holy Ghost. On p. 34 
of the Definitions, &c., is to be found in the Creed 
of Constantinople, Kis pilav ayiav KaoArkyy, 
x.7.A.; but to this is appended the following note : 
“dyiav. Sanctam apud Def. Fid. Conc. Trident. 
In externis autem versionibus minime constat.” 
And there is a reference in Bp. Hooper’s Works, 
Parker Soc., p. 534, which, in some degree, bears 
out this note. Thus, in quoting the “Symbolum 
Constantinopolitanum ex exemplari quodam Greco- 
latino” from Binius (Binii Cone., tom. i., p. 
Paris, 1636), the words are “In unam Catholicam.” 
Moreover, the following extracts from Bingham’s 
Antiq., Book x. c. 4 (my edition is of London, 
Knaplock, 1715), may throw some light on the 
omission in our Service Book. 


663.. 


On p. 99, Const. Apost., Lib. 7, c. 41, the Creed 
for Catechumens omits this ont certain other 
articles. This is the case with many other 
specimens of this Creed. But, p. 101, ¢ syril’s 


Catech. 6, the words are “in one Catholick Church.” 
This is in the Creed. In that of Alexandria 
p. 103), as quoted by Socrates, i. c. 26, “and in 
one Catholick Church.” 

Again, P. 111, Epiphanius 
Tom. 2 2, p. 122 And in one Catholick,” &e. In 
addition to all these, we find Bp. Jewel quoting 
the Creed (referred to above as that of Alexandria 
from Socrates, i. c. 26, “ Et in unam Catholicam.” 
Concerning which, he says, Part iii., p. 256, Parker 
Soc., “and they of Mr. Harding’s side have ever- 
“Credoin sanctam ecclesiam.” When alsothey 
will allege these words of Socrates ‘ . Credo... 
in unam catholicam ecclesiam.” This last quotation 
from Socrates is the strongest which we have pre- 
sented i in favour of the argument that possibly the 
‘ayiav” of the Cons stantinopolitan is an interpola- 
tion, inasmuch as Socrates calls this to which he refers 
the actual Nicene Creed, and was probably, in 
some measure, that upon which the Constanti- 
nopolitan would be built. 

From the above I infer that 
ancient forms omitted ayiav or 
would, 
either 


Anchorat, n. 12 ), 


more 


“ 


many of the 
sanctam, and I 
therefore, fain suggest that the Reformers 
1, considered the word an interpolation, or 
2, that they translated from a form in — the 
word did not — The ay certé ainly had no 
doctrinal objection. Carelessness can scarce ly ac- 
count for the omission, although Humphreys and 
the P rayer Book Interleaved assign that cause. 
S. Coope Hore. 


a ALIENATION OF ARMORIAL BEARINGS (4% S. xi. 
244.)—Sir John Maclean observes that “Arms 





being an heritable possession, descending to the 
issue of the original grantee only, no one has the 
power to alienate them.” He will probably thank 
me for giving him a direct authority to the contrary, 
which I extracted — years ago from Hunter's 
South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 356. 

Godfrey Bosvile, of Guten iite, having purchased 
the Manor of Oxspring from Richard Eyre, the 
grandson and heir of Richard Oxspring, obtained 
from him an assignment of the Oxspring arms by 
deed, of which the following is a copy :— 

“Sciant preesentes et futuri quod ego Richardus Eyre 
(de Normanton) super Soram, filius et heres Georgii 
Eyre, in com. Nott. generosi, dedi, concessi, et hic pra- 
senti carté mei confirmari, Godfrido Bossevile, de 
Gunnildthwyth, in com. Ebor. armigero, Tunicam 
meam armatam de Oxspring, vocat. myne armes, quam 
habeo, habui, vel in futuro habere potero, in jure Richardi 
Oxspring, avi mei, heredibus suis et assignatis. Et ego 
praedictus Richardus, et heredes mei, praedictam tunicam 
armatam prefato Godfrido hered. et assign. contra omnes 
gentes warantizabimus et defendemus in perpetuum. 
Hiis testibus, Carolo Barnby, Radulpho Wordysworth, 
John Wordysworth, yeoman, Thoma Pecke, Will’ Wordis- 
worth, et multis aliis. Dat. apud Oxpreng, vicesimo 
quarto die mensis Novemb. anno regni regis Edwardi 
sexti, Dei gratia, Anglix, Fran. Hibernie Rex, Fidei 
Defensor, ac in terr4 supremi capitis ecclesiz Anglicane 
et Hiberniz primo. 

‘** Per me Richardus Eyre.” 
S. M. 


Estetta (4 §, xii. 67.)—I find an Estella 
mentioned in an old Biographie Universelle in the 
following terms. He may be the man required : 

« Estella (Diogo), originaire d’Estella dans la Navarre, 
naquit en Portugal, il prit de bonne heure Ihabit de 
franciscain, et consacra ses talents 4 la prédication et A 
la composition de quelques ouvrages qui eurent beaucoup 
de succés, mais dont aujourd'hui personne ne se souvient.” 

It also states that he was the author of a work 
on Eccl siastical Rhetoric, a Spanish treatise on 
the Vanity of the World, Devout Meditations on 
the Love of God, The Wickedness of the World, 
and A Lift of « John the Evangelist. He also 
edited a Latin Commentary on St. Luke, and on 
Psalm exxxvi. He died in 1590. 

A. pk L. Hammonp. 


EarRLpom or Hererorp (4 §. xii. 67.)—I 
think that William Fitzosborne, and not Roger, 
was created Earl of Hereford by the Conqueror. 
This William died in 1071, and was succeeded by 
his second son, Roger. who, being concerned in a 
conspiracy to dethrone the King, was put into 
prison, and his lordship and lands escheated to the 
crown. Roger died in prison in the year 1099. 
Was William Fitzosborne the son of Walter 
Gifard, son of Osborne de Boleluc and Avelin, his 
wife, “sister to Gunnora, Duchess of Normandy 
and great-grandmother to the Conqueror, who 
acted as one of the commissioners sent by William 
to collect proofs and evidences for ‘compiling 
Domesday Book ? 
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Did the Earldom of Hereford become vacant by 
the death of Harold, son of Earl Godwin, or the 
death of Harold, son of Earl Raulph? 

I know that Earl Raulph was deprived of his 
command in 1051, in consequence of his cowardice 
or incapacity in a battle with the Welsh ; but in 
Domesday Book, under the title Warwickshire, 
No. 38, in the enumeration of thé Great Tenants 
in capite, Harold is registered as one of the Barons ; 
and also under the title, Glouc., No. 61, and 
Worcestershire, No. 22, Heraldus filius Rudulfi. 
“ Amyas Harold ” is said to have been called from 
him. 

Also, in Domesday Book, under the title Here- 
fordshire, is an entry to this effect : “Gucth uxor 
Radulfi com hac M. tenuit.” Perhaps her con- 
nexion with the family of the Confessor procured 
her this favour. FREDERICK Mant. 


Mepat Query (4 §. xii. 69.)—This is the 
common and well-known medal struck in silver, 
bronze, and most frequently in brass, to com- 
memorate the early American, West Indian, 
African, and other campaigns. The bust is that 
of George II. in armour, and on the reverse are 
the arms of France reversed. No description has 
been published. J. W. Fiemine. 


The following is the description of the medal 
wanted by Numis :—Obv. laureated bust in armour, 
with riband and Star of the Order of the Garter, 
of “Georervs IT. Rex.” Rev.— 

“ QUEBRC—WOLFE, MONCK*®, TOWNS”, sEP. 13 & 14. 

CROWN POINT—AMHERST, AUG. 4. 
LAGOS—BOSCAWEN, ava. 19. 
MINDEN—FERDINAND, AUG. 1. 
GUADELOUPE—BARING*, MOORE, MAY 1. 
NIAGARA—IONSON, JULY 25.” 

Around a shield containing a lily reversed, with 
the motto “ PERFIDIA EVERSA” supported by the 
lion and unicorn : “Ww. PITT, AUSP. GEO. I1., PR. MI.” 
on the scroll beneath. “wpccuix.” size 13. The 
medal, not uncommon, commemorates the above- 
named victories gained against the French. 

BELFAST. 


Rev. Compersacn Leecu, or Betsay (4 §. 
xii. 8.)—In an indenture dated July, 20, 1721, re- 
lating to some property for the foundation of a 
“ chapel or meeting ” for the Presbyterian body in 
Morpeth, quoted in Hodgson’s History of North- 
umberland, Newcastle, 1832, part ii. vol. ii. p. 441, 
are the names of Sir William Middleton, Bart.* 
and Cumberland Leach, of Belsay. 

The Rev. S. S. Meggison, Vicar of Bolam, in 
which parish Belsay is situated, might be willing to 
supply some direct information as to Mr. Leech. 

J. MANUEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


* Son and heir to Sir John Middleton, Bart., ob. 1717, 
of whom v. Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, London, 
1868, sub. Monck. 





CHATEAUBRIAND’s Morner (4 §. xii. 47.)—I 
think it probable Chateaubriand’s mother may 
have been of the family of Picot, of Jersey. I have 
known members of both families, and know there 
was some connexion between them. Erressga, 


“AND ERE WE DREAM OF MANHOOD,” &c, (4% 
S. xii. 67.)}—This line is to be found in Gifford’s 
Juvenal—his version of— 

*« Obrepit non intellecta senectus.” 
Sat. ix. 129. 
“ The noiseless foot of Time steals swiftly by, 
And ere we dream of manbood, age is nigh.” 
8.8. 8. 


Bepp-GeLert AND LLEWELYN-AP-IORWERTH 
(4% S. xii. 88.)—Sir 8S. R. Meyrick, in the Cam- 
brian Quarterly Magazine of January, 1831, wrote 
on this subject, and deemed the story purely 
traditional, and “one of Druidic origin, such as 
are generally styled Mabinogion.” He goes on to 
say -— 

“Now the greyhound, we know, was a title under 
which the female divinity was worshipped among the 
Britons, and the name of Celert, or mystical, from cell 
concealment, was, under such circumstances, by no means 
inappropriate. Hence, some Welsh cromlechs have the 
appellations Llech yr Ast and Llech y vilast; and the 
feats of this greyhound have been collected by the Rev. 
Mr. Davies, in his Rites and Mythology of the Druids. 

. It will be there seen that the cradle is a meta- 
phorical expression for the coracle, in which an aspirant 
for the Druidic order was compelled to undergo what 
were considered the greater mysteries. The name 
Llewelyn we must take according to its literal import, 
and we shall find that //ew, or the lion, was often intro- 
duced as a mythological character: thus Llew, Liaw- 
gyfes,” &c. 

Another writer in the same magazine (July, 
1833) says :— 

“The extensive prevalence of this little tale is as- 
tonishing. It is to be found under various modifications, 
in many works and languages. In the Story of the Seven 
Wise Masters, under the title of ‘The Knight and the 
Greyhound’ ; as well as in the English Gesta Romanorum ; 
also in the Centi Novelli ; in the Turkish Tales, Pernan 
Tales,” &e. 

A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Hazuitt’s “ Lectures on THE ENGLIsu Poets,” 
ed. 1870, p. 87, (4% 8. xii. 88.)—For an answer to 
the question “ Who is the political writer,” &c., I 
beg leave to offer the name of Dr. Stoddart, at the 
period alluded to the Editor of the Times. His 
vituperation of Napoleon I. was so strong and 
persistent that Hone nicknamed him “ Doctor 
Slop,” and published a collection- of his more 
abusive attacks on the Emperor, under the title of 
Bonaparte-pholia. J.C. H 


Lieutenant Joun Crompton (4% 8. xii. 68.)— 
I find the following notices of him in the Baptismal 
Registers of Manchester Cathedral :— 
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1691, April 26, Catherine, 
Crompton of London. 

“1692, Oct. 21, Winkfeild Mary, Daughter to John 
Crompton in fllanders. 

“1695, Nov. 8, Mary, Daughter to Lieutenant John 
Crompton. 

“1696, Sep. 8, James, Son to Lieutenant John Cromp- 


Daughter to John 


n. 
“1698, January 22. 
John Crompton.” 
The name Percifil or Percivall has been rather 
common in the parish of Manchester from an 


} Anne, Daughter to Lieutenant 


early period. J. Owen, 
Stretford Road, Manchester. 
Heravpic (4% §, xii. 88. The arms inquired 


for by Mr. Frernte answer to those of Sir Stephen 
Cosenton, temp. Edward IIT. He is mentioned in 
Froissart, and some curious notes about his arms 
will be found in Beltz’s History of the Garter. 
His granddaughter married Alexander Hamon, of 
Acrise, Kent, whose great-granddaughter married 
Sir Edward Boys, of Fredville ; Elizabeth Boys 
married Thomas Turnor, of Canterbury ; and in 
1660 her daughter Elinor married Thomas Loftie, 
of Smeetly, who died in 1678. <A portrait of him 
was exhibited at the recent meeting of the Kent 
Archwological Society at Cranbrook, by a lineal 
descendant, who claims to quarter the arms of 
Cosenton, and who would no doubt be glad to find 
them in connexion with any of the noble and 
princely bearings mentioned by your correspondent. 
FY. R. 
“PAR TERNIS SUPPAR” (4 §, xii. 89.)—The 
old motto of the Rushout or Roualt family used to 
be translated, “ The two are as good as the three.” 
The family of Roualt bore the same arms as the 
Dukes of Normandy, to whom they were related, 
namely, two lions passant-guardant ; and when 
Henry II., on his marriage with the heiress of 
Acquitaine, the coat armour of which was a lion 
passant-guardant, united the two bearings, and 
adopted three lions on his shield, it is said that 
the Roualts, who had of course no pretence to do 
this, adopted the motto “ Par ternis suppar,” as an 
assertion that their old bearing of two lions was as 
good, old and noble as the three lions borne by 
King Henry. Epwarp Sotty. 


Sipyt Penn (4 S. xii. 89.)—In a pedigree of 
the Penn family, extracted from the Heralds’ 


visitations, this lady is described as daughter of 
William Hampden, of Kimble, in the county of 
Buckingham ; she was married to David, son and 
heir of John Penn, of Penn, in the same county, 
and had issue (1) John, who married Ursula, 
daughter of Walliston, and (2) Margaret, who 
became the -wife of Tho. Gifford, of Middle Clay- 
don, Bucks. By letters patent, issued in 1553, 
and reciting those of 154], grants were made to 
Sibella Penne of two manors in Little Missenden, 
as well as other possessions in the same locality. 





These concessions were in acknowledgment of her 
good and faithful services in the nursing and 
education of Edward VI., “and for other con- 
siderations ” Lipscomb’s Bucks, vol. ii. p- 394), 
It may interest GAVELOcK to learn that I have in 
my possession a deed relating to a transfer of pro- 
perty at Nether Worton, Oxon, the contracting 
parties being* William Penn (the grandson of 
David and Sybil), his kinsman, Ferdinando Poul- 
ton, author of a well-known digest of the criminal 
law, and Nowell Sotherton, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. Wa. UNDERHILL, 
13, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


There seems to be no doubt that Henry VIII. 
entrusted the care of Edward VI. to this lady. 
The fact is mentioned in Letters Patent, dated 24th 
March, 1541, recited in Letters Patent, dated 1553, 
granting to David Penne and Sibil, his wife, the 
reversions of the manors of Beamond, and Aufrick 
in Little Missenden. See Lipscomb’s Bucks, vol. 
ii., p. 395. A. J. K. 

To Ser tne THames on Fire (4 §. xii. 80, 
119.)—It is very strange that the French have a 
very similar pun: “ To set the Seine on fire.” Our 
pun lies between the London river and the cloth 
used for sieves (tamis or tammy), and the French 
between the Paris river and a drag-net. In the 
North-West of France the “pécheur a la seme” 
(or dragman) is a household term, and the seine, or 
drag-net, is as common as possible. In both cases 
the expression is used only in the negative, and 
implies reproof. We never say that a clever fellow 
will “ set the Thames on fire,” but we say a stupid 
or lazy one will “ not” do so, or, speaking ironically, 
leave out the not. So in France, the lazy fisherman 
will not “set his nets (seines) on fire,” but a hard- 
working dragman would never be described as one 
who works so diligently as even to set fire to his 
nets. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 

[The subject has been already noticed in “N. & Q.,” 
3" S. vii. 239, 306; but Dr. Brewer’s note adds useful 
supplementary information.] 


Carer-cousixs (4 §. ix. passim; x. 36, 52, 
153; xi. 493; xii. 38.)—On referring to Dr. 


Sullivan’s Dictionary of Derivations, Dublin, 1860, 
I find the following :—- 

“ Cater-cousin ; quatre-cousin, F. A fowrth cousin ; but 
originally said in ridicule of persons claiming relationship 
upon very remote degrees.” 

This tends to prove that the meaning sometimes 
attached to the word is not confined to Lancashire, 
or even to England. T. Te W. 


W. (1) asks what is, rather was, the meaning of 
“Faire le diable 4 quatre.” I should say it was 
originally an expression used by the old French 
duellists when the seconds fought as well as the 
principals. Such a duel, in the days of long rapiers, 
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was “Faire le diable & quatre”; although it may 
or may not have been “all on the square.” 
Ratru N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Faire le diable & quatre. I refer W. (1) to Le 
Roux’s Dictionnaire Comique. “ Pour dire faire 
du bruit, du tintamare, du fracag, du désordre, 
battre, menacer, casser, briser.” 

Louisa Jutia NormMay. 


Outver Cromwe tt, Jun. (4% 8. xi. 301, 366, 

430, 494; xii. 70.)—In a brief memoir of Richard 
Cromwell, published in 1714, in The Lives and 
Characters of the most Illustrious Persons, British 
and Foreign, who died in the Year 1711, London, 
Svo., there is a remarkable reference to the Pro- 
tector’s sons. The author observes, p. 283:— 
S) “ Oliver had three sons, Oliver, Richard, and Henry ; 
who for some time after the Civil War broke out, went to 
school at Welsted in Essex, the eldest of which, who was 
a very handsome Young Gentleman, was suddenly sent for 
by his Father to go to the Army, but did not long survive, 
being taken off by the small Pox in the Flower of his 
Youth.” 

In this short account there are evidently two 
mistakes; three sons in place of five, and Welsted 
instead of Felsted. Many similar errors exist in 
the memoir, but there seems no reason to doubt 
the general statement that a son of Cromwell’s, who 
went from Felsted School to the army, died shortly 
afterwards of small-pox. May not this son have 
been Robert Cromwell ? Epwarp So.ity. 


Historica Stumpiine-Biocks (4 §. xii. 24, 
49.)—I am sorry to find that in the opinion of 
your very intelligent correspondent, Tue Times 
Reporter, the difficulties I have encountered in 
ascertaining, from the several reports, what the 
Lord Chief Justice really did say on the subject 
of the Tichborne handwriting, are really of my 
own creation, and that it may be said of me 

“ He made the giants first, and then he kill’d them.” 
3ut I have one small consolation, that, while he 
and my other critics agree in setting me down as 
one of the foolish for not seeing at once what the 
Lord Chief Justice really did say and mean, they 
by no means agree among themselves as to what 
he really did say and did mean; so that each, in 
his endeavour to correct me, actually justifies my 
doubt, and their united criticisms prove that the 
stumbling-block which I have found, be it what it 
may, is not a mare’s nest. Witii1am J. THoms. 


Baronetcy or Dick (4 §, xi. 403; xii. 86.)— 
The communications of Y. 8. M. and Mr. Azure 
raise in fact two separate questions :— 

ist. Whether the Baronetcy of Dick is a genuine 
one { 

Of this there can be no doubt. The Nova 
Scotian Baronetcy of Dick was created in 1642, 
by Charles L, in the person of William Dick of 





Braid, a wealthy Scottish banker, in recognition of 
his services to that monarch by advancing him a 
sum of 6,000. On the death of the first baronet, 
in 1655, the title descended to his grandson, great- 
grandson, and great-great-nephew, by none of 
whom was the title assumed. 

On the death of the last-mentioned heir, the 
title devolved on his son and grandson, the latter 
of whom, in the year 1821, established his claim, 
to the title before a jury of Edinburgh magistrates, 
and died without male issue, about the year 1845, 
upon which event arises the second question. 

2nd. Whether the present Charles Wm. H. 
Dick, of Brighton, is entitled to the honour? 

In Lodge’s Peerage for 1855 the name of the 
above gentleman appears as Baronet of Braid, and 
it is there stated that he succeeded his father in 
1851. Considering that the assumption has been 
allowed to stand unchallenged for twenty years, it 
certainly seems hard that doubt should be raised 
as to the validity of the claim, especially as even 
the careful editors of Burke cannot expect the title 
to be established before a jury (as on a former oc- 
casion), taking into account the alleged condition 
of the present claimant and the necessary expenses 
which such a mode of proof would demand. 

R. PassincHamM. 


Mary Wiypow (4 §. xii. 47, 93.)—A (so- 
called) Mary Window has recently been put into 
Shilton Church, Warwickshire. The name of the 
donors was Mary. The subjects—all, I believe— 
have reference to incidents in the life of the 
Virgin Mary. G. R. 


Parster Wantep (4 §. xii. 27, 92.)—Mr. 
JurTon is right with regard to the painting of the 
death of Lord Robert Manners. I remember an 
application being made to my father from the 
head of the family (the painting having shortly 
before been burnt at Belvoir Castle) to know if he 
intended repainting the picture. His reply was, 
“if the family wished it, but the popularity of the 
event had ceased.” At the time, my father was 
desirous of painting on a large scale, and had pre- 
pared himself accordingly ; but after the death of 
the Marquis of Exeter, finding no other nobleman 
following up his painting at Burleigh Hall, and 
losing so many of his first admirers, considered the 
booksellers, after Alderman Boydell, his only 
patrons. Rosert T. SToTHARD. 


Tennyson’s Naturat History (4% §. xii. 5, 
55.)—I have been watching the habits of a pair of 
these birds (the lesser shrike) which had a nest of 
young near my house. The other day (2nd July) 
I saw the male flying with a bird in his claws from 
a higher elevation to the hedge where his nest was. 
He dropped it in the middle of the meadow, and I 
saw him, through my telescope, dissecting it, and 
after several attempts again raise it and fly to the 
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hedge near the nest. On going to look, I found SanpeatTe Castie (4 §., viii. 353 ; xii. 99.)— 
the bird to be a willow wren. Its head was torn off.| The “Sir John Beauchamp ” alluded to by Mr. 
Avyeio-Scotus. | Fynmore as Constable of Dover Castle, is probably 

Morris, in his History of British Birds, says of the same who, after the Battle of Cressy and the 
the pod (vol. i. p. 179):— eee capture of Calais by Edward III., was appointed 
. to ol rs # abe - eee eae (January, 1349) governor of the town and its de- 

“ Rennie relates that in Russia it is trained to catch —eliamatos » dincoweee af . ~achery af 
small birds, and is valuable for its destruction of rats and pende _ , — the di artes oe the Nae he "y o 
mice. It is a very courageous bird, attacking fearlessly Aimery, Edward’s first appointed governor. 


those that are much its superior in size... .. One has | Amongst the outlying forts of Calais were the 
been taken in the act of pouncing on the decoy bird of a| Castle of Guisnes, and the forts of Colne, Oye, 
fowler.” Marque, and Sangatte, mentioned by Mr. Fyrn- 
The Poet-Laureate is then — right. MORE ; and on the threatened siege of Calais, a 

. L. BLENKrysorr. century later, by Philip of Burgundy, the three 


last-mentioned forts are especially named as having 
been surprised by him before he took to flight on 
the approach of the Duke of Gloucester. Of the 
two forts of similar names on the opposite shores 
of the Channel, the Kentish Sandgate, will, there- 
fore, have to be given up by Mr. Fynmore in con- 
nexion with Sir John Beauchamp, unless, as still 


BiankeET Tossine (4 §, xi. 137, 222.)—It ap- 
pears that this mode of punishment was not un- 
known in the lower regions. An old ballad of the 
Gunpowder Plot ends with the following lines :— 

“When the King with his son 
To the Parliament ’s gone, 
To consult about old musty papers, 


We'll give them a greeting, Constable of Dover Castle, he may possibly have 
Will break up their meeting, held command over Sandgate ; but in this case 
And see who can cut the best capers. there would have been no association with the 


But this was scarce said 
When in popt the head 
Of an old Jesuitical wight, 
Who cried you 're mistaken, 


French forts mentioned. S. H. Hartowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 


They ’ve all saved their bacon, Lapiges oF Epixsureu : “ Lapies’ Petirion” 
And Jamie still stinks with the fright ! (4% S. xii. 68.)—I send you the Ladies’ Petition 
Then Satan was struck, written from memory, which, if printed in 
And said ‘tis bad luck, “Nn. & Q..” will perhaps amuse your readers. I 


But you for your news shall be thanket. 


So he called to the door am sorry I cannot name the author, nor can I name 
Seven devils or more, any pub lication i in which it is printed ; it certainly 
And they tost the poor dog in a blanket !” is not Byron’s, as suggested, brt the fact has escape od 
J.P. my memory. 
Erirarnu (4 §. xii. 6, 56, 80, 98.)—It now “THe Lapres’ Petition.” 
appears that this epitaph was in existence in 1636, “ Dear Doctor, let it not transpire 
and consequently could not have been written by — ee 
Burns. Iam very glad to hear it. In ascribing When you explain the cause of thunder, 
it to Burns, I was not actuated by any desire to Of lightening and electricity, 
claim it for him. I mere ly expresse od my erroneous With so much plainness and simplicity, 
belief as to what I considered a melancholy matter ee 
seas anc livers, i& i] ou 
of fact. , ' Of hail and rain, and frost and snow, E 
If, however, Mr. Rute wishes to discover the And all the storms and winds that blow; 
origin of the delusion, he will re quire to go further Besides a hundred wonders more 
back than the ~ ays of Mr. Gunnyon and Warne & Of which we never heard before. 
Co. The song of “The Joyful Widower” was = yet, dear py ean oat ga 
1ere 18 & Most importan natter 
published anonymously in the Scots Musical Mu- A matter whieh oa never touch on, 
seum in 1787 ; and Mr. Stenhouse, in his [lustra- A subject which our thoughts run much on, 
tions (prepared about 1820) for a new edition of A subject (if we right conjecture), 
that work, stated that the song was by Burns. " That well deserves a long long lecture, 
Scott Douglas, in his edition of Burns, 1871, vol. Which all the ladies would approve ! 
p. 201, says, “it would seem that the verses were Phe a ee a 
furnished by our poet, and that the MS. is still in ae a ee See 
; ’ O list to our entreating voice, 
existence.” The explan: ution will probably be found And tell us why our poor tender hearts 
in the words of Burns himself regarding the aid So easily admit love’s darts ; an di 
he was re sndering to the Museum, “I have col- _—_ us oa _— - _ beginning, 
ore 1at Makes us think @ Deau 80 Winning, 
oa peg r ged, borrowed, and stolen all the songs What makes us think a coxcomb witty, 
ud meet with.” (Letter to Mr. Candlish in A black coat wise, a red coat pretty, 
May or June, 1787.) W. M. Why we believe such horrid lies, 


Edinburgh. That we are angels from the skies, 
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Our teeth like pearl, our cheeks like roses, 

Our eyes like stars; such charming noses ! 

Explain our dreams, awake and sleeping ; 

Explain our blushing, laughing, weeping ; 

Teach us, Dear Doctor, if you can ! 

To humble that proud creature man ; 

To turn the wise ones into fools, 

The proud and insolent into tools ; 

To make them all run helter-skelter 

Their necks into the marriage halter ; 

Then leave us alone with these, 

We'll turn and rule them as we please. 

Dear Doctor, if you'll grant our wishes, 

We promise you five hundred kisses ! 

And rather than the affair be blunder’d, 

We'll give you six score to the hundred !” 

J. GARSTANG. 

Limefield, Blackburn. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssii By 
LL.D. (W. Tegg.) 
Tue charming old story of the Happy Valley, with its 
beautiful details and its excellent moral, is here pro- 
duced in a pretty and portable form. It in no respect 
resembles any story now offered for sale, but it is nothing 
the worse on that account. It is comfortable to turn 
from the style of some, at least, of the cheap modern 
tales, to walk with Dr. Johnson and hear him tell this 

romantic story in his well-known manner, 


Cornhill Magazine, 
Own looking through this very readable number, occasion 
presents itself to make a note on the heat of the moon, and 
the strange result following from Lord Rosse’s re- 
searches: “ The cold, pale moon, that 

* Climbs the sky 

So silently and with so wan a face,’ 

has been shown to be in reality so warm that no 
creature living on our earth could endure contact with 
that heated surface. The middle of the dise of the 
* white full moon’ is hotter than boiling water. It has 
thus been the fate of science yet once again to destroy 
an illusion which had for ages suggested a favourite 
poetical image.” 


The People "3 Encyclopedia : a Compe ndium of Uni- 
versal Information. With the Pronunciation of every 
Term and Proper Name. By L.Colange, LL.D. Illus- 
trated by Seven Hundred and Eight Wood Engravings. 
(Encyclopedia Publishing Company.) 

NEARLY a thousand pages, double columns, close (but 
clear) type ! what can be said of such a volume in the 
few lines that “‘N. & Q.” can afford?) We can say this, 
that it is a marvel of industry, for Dr. Colange appears 
to have been alone in collating and condensing into one 
compact volume all that could be usefully gathered from 
what has been published on science, the arts, and the 
belles lettres. We thus make a note of the appearance 
of The People’s Encyclopedia. There can be no doubt 
as to its success. 

While the “ Boy” 
(H. Frowde.) 

Tuts little volume, as its title implies, owes it existence 

to the good account to which odd moments of time have 

been turned by its author. Consisting of a number of 
short, readable papers on all kinds of subjects, it cannot 
fail to interest generally. 


Semuel Johnson, 


for August. 


Waits. By J. Mortimer Granville. 





Analysis and Specimens of the Joseph and ZLulaikha : @ 
Historical-Romantic Poem, by the Persian Poet Jami, 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Tux translator here offers to the public the first render- 
ing, as he believes, of this poem into English. Jami, 
born in 1414, appears to have been a most prolific 
writer, the titles of thirty-four of his works in prose and 
sixteen in verse being known. The translator, who ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Prof. Rosenzweig in the 
execution of his work, asks the indulgence of those 
readers who may not see in the poem the merit which 
he fancies it possesses. 


Tue author of J live for Those who love Me, Mr. George 
Linnzeus Banks, is about to visit America “ for oratorical 
purposes.” A Subscription Testimonial Committee has 
been formed, in order to obtain for him, as the Prospectus 
states, “ substantial help to cheer him on his way.” 


AND ODD VOLUMES 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 
ars Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct te 
an by whom they are required, whose name and address are 
at purpose 
Miuton's Porericat W 
Carrer’s Tor 
MARsita 
Lire or Bewv 
Nvccent’'s Granp Tour 


BOOKS 


Particu'ars of 
e gentler 
given fort 


th 


Pub. by J. & R. Tonson, 1758. 
Lond. 1808. Vol. II. 
axp Rvureat Orvament. Lond. 1796. VoL IL 
exvro Cerium. Lond. 177i. Vol. II 

3rd Edition, Lond. 1778. Vol. IT. 

Wanted by Mr. Brabrook, 28, Abingdon Street, Westminster. 


Vol. L. 
RAPHICAL Dict 
Ny PLANTIN 


NAKY- 


Motices ta Correspondents. 


Syponta.—Lady Charleville, it has been said, trans 
lated Voltaire’s poem into English ; but the book, t @ 
also said, was suppressed, 

T. S—Remember what Milton told Salmasius, that his 
writings were fit only to make winding-sheets for pilchards 
in Lent! 

B. A.—The word “ spread,” as a slang word, originated 
at Cambridge. Jt did not imply a profuse feast, but @ 
poor one spread over the table, to make a show. 

Putio-Bepe.—ZJn the July number of the Quarterly, 
P- 84, are the following words me. The A nglec kingdom of 
Northumbria, if not founded by Ida, jirst rose ile 
power when, in 547, he appeared on its shores.” This will 
answer both your queries. 

B. G—y.—It is true that Lamartine, in his Celebrated 
European Characters, treats William Tell as a veal 
personage. He, however, begins the story with these 
significant words: “ We are about to relate what the Swus 
have handed down as the poetic origin of their freedom.” 

K. M. writes: ‘‘ Harbottle, Northumberland, near 

Rothbury. Information is desired as to this ancient 
castle and manor, and its vicissitudes up to the present 
time.’’ Our correspondent is referred to Murray's Hand- 
book for Northumberland, and Chambers’s Domestic 
Annals of Scotland. 

E. T.-—Jn the next number of “N. & Q.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








